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Making the Most of Library Materials in the 
Elementary Schools 
By Carter Alexander * 


N considering the use of library mate- 

rials in elementary schools, the crucial 
fact is that we are dealing with an ex- 
panding activity. Is this expansion in 
library materials likely to continue per- 
manently? Or is it liable to be only 
one of our educational rabbits? We 
educators need to be on our guard 
against being drawn into more rabbit 
chasing. If you will recall your ex- 
perience over a considerable period, you 
will realize that every few years at most, 
many improperly trained and unoriented 
school men and women start with all 
their strength and speed to chase some 
educational rabbit like tests, the project 
method, or ability grouping. They chase 
it until their tongues hang out and they 
drop from utter exhaustion. At this 
stage, the rabbit may be easily loping on 
ahead, but the prostrated pursuers won’t 
then care a rap. After they have re- 
gained their wind and _ strength, if 
another educational rabbit comes frisk- 
ing along, they will start after it in the 
same way and with about the same 
result. 

Fortunately, an analysis of the present 
situation strongly indicates that the 
emphasis on a more effective use of 
library materials in schools will be per- 
manent. Indeed, the evidence points 
toward our being unable to escape that 
emphasis. Let us run over this evidence 
briefly. 

The economy adjustments of the de- 
pression have in most schools greatly 
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increased the number of pupils per 
teacher. Curricula and courses of study 
are being much expanded and enriched, 
particularly in the social studies with 
their heavier emphasis on current social 
and economic problems. The improve- 
ments of progressive education, like the 
activity program and increased attention 
to the individual pupil, all tend to do 
away with a single text and require 
pupils to use library materials exten- 
sively. Such changes indicate the sound- 
ness of Dean William F. Russell’s pro- 
nouncement of ten years ago. That 
early he saw no hope for meeting the 
public’s demand for schooling more stu- 
dents with the old-time quality but at 
a reduced cost per student, except by 
a larger and more effective use of print. 
And as recently as last April, Dr. Edgar 
Dale, of Ohio State University, was 
pointing out that many of the recom- 
mendations in curriculum revision will 
get nowhere until we have better in- 
structional aids for teaching children to 
use effectively the library materials so 
freely advocated in such recommenda- 
tions. 

Nor need the increased use of visual 
education charts, slides, and films, or 
the radio, lessen our conviction that 
printed library materials are going to 
have increased emphasis in schools. The 
simple fact, often overlooked, is that 
printed or mimeographed library mate- 
rials have a distinct advantage that 
visual presentations and the radio can 
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never hope to have. This fact is that 
the library materials are chiefly in words 
that can be transferred anywhere and 
can be studied for meaning and accuracy 
anywhere. 

The visual presentation of an idea, 
fact, or ideal in a chart, slide or film, 
often secures stronger initial attention 
and interest than could be obtained by 
using print only. But when the observer 
tries to use what he got from the visual 
presentation, he finds he does not clearly 
grasp it and cannot pass it on to another 
unless he has the original item in the 
form he saw it or has translated it into 
words. Extremely seldom will he later 
have the original visual form where he 
can instantly use it. But the word trans- 
lation he can carry with him and use 
anywhere. In using printed library 
materials he does not have to make any 
such word translation, for the items are 
already largely in words. For this 
reason, audio-visual films have a distinct 
advantage over charts, slides, and silent 
films. Library materials may use charts, 
graphs, and pictures, for original inter- 
est. But they rely chiefly on words. The 
user of library materials consequently 
has whatever he requires from them in 
the word form he can use anywhere. 

While the audio-visual films and the 
radio have a word-form advantage over 
pictures and silent films, they are still 
limited on this word form, as compared 
with print. The President, for example, 
speaks over the radio on the Supreme 
Court issue. He arouses tremendous in- 
terest, having tens of millions of listen- 
ers, a great number in other countries. 
But by his talk he has only started argu- 
ment. Just what he said and the real 
meaning of it have to be determined 
from the text of his talk in the next 
day’s papers or other reprints of the 
broadcast, both library materials. Ed- 
ward VIII resigned in a radio talk that 
attracted the world’s attention. But if 


that address is ever to be useful as a 
great example of perfect simple Eng- 
lish, and many people even now put it 
in a class with the Gettysburg address 
on that score, it will have to be printed 
in texts or collections of the best Eng- 
lish expression, all library materials. 
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Finally, any training given pupils in 
the effective use of books and other 
library materials can boast one unique 
assured value. In contrast, most claims 
for many of our school activities and 
subjects cannot be proved and at best 
are only what Professor Snedden calls 
“faith values.” But with the great in- 
crease of information demanded by 
modern life for success in most areas, 
a child cannot be equipped for life once 
for all, at any level. He simply has to 
learn how to keep abreast of the times 
later on, by himself. If he has been 
taught how to select, secure, and use 
profitably library materials, he will be 
able to keep himself later by the way 
that is most economical on time, energy, 
and money. 


What Needs To Be Done 


Using library materials effectively, 
especially in elementary schools, is then, 
now in the early stage of a typically 
expanding institution. We have great 
hopes. We see visions of tremendous 
possibilities. We are pioneering and ex- 
ploring. We know fairly well the gen- 
eral outlines of certain areas. We have 
pretty accurate knowledge of a few 
small areas, use of the dictionary, for 
example. But we have no clear con- 
ception of the whole, much less any 
good map of it. It is still to us a 
promised land over Jordan. How can 
we get there and enjoy the milk and 
honey that our scouts report it as hav- 
ing and that we have many strong 
reasons for feeling sure it has? 

The first thing needed for this, in my 
judgment, is to change our general 
emphasis on using library materials in 
elementary schools, from talking to do- 
ing. The situation here reminds me of 
Mark Twain’s comment on the weather. 
He had observed that a great deal was 
said about the weather but mighty little 
was done about it. Fortunately, some- 
thing can be done about teaching ele- 
mentary school children to use library 
materials effectively if a lot of us can 
rise to the challenge of the problems 
involved. We need to do a lot of spade 
work, or the continuing vocalizations of 
the talkers will be only sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. 
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THE YOUNG READER 
“With the great increase of information demanded by modern life for success in most 
areas, a child cannot be equipped for life once for all, at any level. He simply has 


to learn how to keep abreast of the times 
how to select, secure, and use profitably 
himself later by the way that 


We need a great lot of analysis, ex- 
periment, study, and preparation of 
teaching units, both by elementary school 
teachers and supervisors on the one 
hand, and by university research work- 
ers on the other. We do not now know 
just what our general objectives in this 
area are or ought to be. We are simi- 
larly ignorant of the specific library 
knowledges and skills needed for suc- 
cess by elementary school pupils, both 
in school and in life outside. We are 
especially ignorant of the grade levels 
and of the degree of thoroness with 
which given library knowledges and 
skills should be taught to such pupils. 
For example, every year in my course 
with graduate students in education, 
many of them openly regret that they 
did not learn some of the things that | 
have to see they learn, while they were 
in high school, or even in the upper 
elementary grades. 


Objectives for Library Training 
On the general objectives for using 


library materials in elementary schools, 
we need just as much to state clearly 


later on, by himself. 


is most economical 


If he has been taught 
he will be able to keep 
energy, and money.’”’ 


materials, 
on time, 


library 


just what we are advocating. For ex- 
ample, a much closer approach to doing 
something would be had if only it was 
definitely decided that we were going to 
teach children to do better with library 
materials the things they are going to 
do anyway in this area, both in school 
and in life outside. But we would ad- 
vance still further if we attempted to 
teach the children to do with library 
materials the things that it would be 
advantageous for them to do. And we 
would progress much further still if we 
aimed to make the pupil independent of 
his teacher on using library materials as 
soon as possible and in as large a meas- 
ure as was feasible. 

If these and any similar general ob- 
jectives are to be anything more than 
empty verbiage, we need a lot of work 
and publishing of results to be sure what 
library knowledges and skills elementary 
children need in school and out. For 
example, anyone who is going to use 
books needs to know how to make the 
index of a book work for him. But 
just what do children in rural schools 
need to be taught on this and at what 
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ages? We know that many rural chil- 
dren enjoy the Sears-Roebuck and 


Montgomery Ward catalogs as soon as 
they can read, or even earlier. We know 
that at first they look at the pictures 
only, then they begin to do a little read- 
ing, at some time they start using the 
index, and they may in time wind up 
with a mastery of that particular index. 
But at what ages do they make the 
transitions and how? Any rural school 
teaching of how to use the index of a 
book should of course start with what 
the children already know about such 
an index. But I have yet to find anyone 
who has thought about this matter, much 
less secured any accurate knowledge of 
it. A master’s thesis that would give 
some real results here would be a very 
definite contribution to using library 
books in rural schools. A similar situa- 
tion obtains on the use of bus, airplane, 
and railroad time tables, all of which 
interest many children outside of school. 
There is a similar place for a very help- 
ful thesis here. 

Again, take the concrete example of a 
child using a dictionary to find out how 
to spell a certain word. Courses of 
study, workbooks, and books on teaching 
methods frequently say a dictionary is 
good for this purpose. But as a native 
Missourian, I have yet to be “shown” 
that this is true unless the child already 
knows how to spell the word or enough 
of its first part so that he approximately 
knows how to spell it. Altho I have 
examined many books claiming this 
value for the dictionary, I have yet to 
find such a book giving a pin point of 
help on the most important problem 
here: How can the child use the dic- 
tionary to find the correct spelling of a 
word whose first part he does not know 
how to spell? 1 defy anyone in this 
audience to find anywhere in our edu- 
cational literature any real help on teach- 
ing a child ignorant of the spelling of 
the words, how to use a dictionary to 
find the correct spelling of ceiling (of 
a room), sealing wax, or pneumonia. 
I do not say no such help exists, but I 
do not believe that it does. This also 


makes a fine opportunity for some ele- 
mentary teacher, supervisor, or educa- 
tional psychology teacher to make a real 
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contribution on teaching children how to 
use a dictionary on the words hardest 
for them to spell. 


Other items on which we lack definite 
information for sound procedure are the 
needed library reading skills and just 
how to teach the finding of a particular 
entry in a series of items arranged 
alphabetically or chronologically. As a 
pioneer in the field trying to chart the 
whole area, I have not had time to work 
on many specific problems. I frankly 
do not know just what library reading 
skills are needed for all school and out- 
side purposes by elementary children. 
But I have worked years enough to be 
certain that oral reading, the painstaking 
reading of every word, and browsing 
may inculcate habits that are a positive 
detriment when carried over to reading 
library materials. The latter reading re- 
quires running over headings rapidly, 
scouting, skimming, “highspotting’’ and 
the like, with thoro reading of only the 
parts that the foregoing procedures show 
merit such thoroness. Browsing has a 
valuable place in library reading but 
in securing information economically, 
browsing and its inevitable running off 
on tangents, may result in failure to 
secure the information at all, much less 
to find it rapidly. 


Library Exercises 


Workbooks and library exercises fre- 
quently require children to arrange items 
in alphabetical or chronological order. 
The object of course is to train the chil- 
dren to find more quickly certain items 
in alphabetical or chronological lists. 
Does such practice in arranging items 
give increased ability in locating items 
in lists so arranged? I don’t know, but 
I seriously question whether such prac- 
tice gives as good results as the same 
amount of time and energy devoted to 
finding items in lists already so ar- 
ranged. Mind you, I do not question 
the value of so ordering items for 
learning how to file, but I do question 
the ordering procedure’s utility for in- 
creased facility in finding a given item 
in a list. Again, this problem would 
make an excellent experimental thesis 
for a teacher, supervisor, or research 
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student interested in elementary educa- 
tion. 

As to methods for teaching elementary 
school children to use library materials 
effectively, the fundamentals are of 
course much the same as for all good 
methods for teaching children of that 
age. A lot of the language and reading 
textbooks and workbooks, courses of 
study, and helps by librarians contain 
a good deal on teaching methods. But 
practically all these publications that |] 
have seen, and I have been looking them 
up carefully for years, are markedly 
deficient in three respects. They do not 
motivate children properly, they do not 
get down to the crucial difficulties, and 
they do not conform to the psychology 
of skills. 

If a child is to learn how to use li- 
brary materials effectively, the first thing 
is to get him to want to use them. This 
can be managed by maneuvering him 
into a situation where he can’t find the 
answer to some question he wants 
answered except by using a book or 
some other library material. That is 
what I tried to do with my World 
Almanac pamphlet this year. I wanted 
to teach children actually how to use an 


index. So I worked a long time with 
school librarians and practical school 


teachers and Mr. Arthur L. Maberry, 
now of your state department of edu- 
cation, to get questions children would 
wish to have answered, that could be 
answered from the World Almanac. 
Out of hundreds of such questions, we 
kept eighty as a result of a trial edition 
with schools in different parts of the 
country. We found every question ap- 
pealed to some children and some to 
very many children. The idea was that 
if a child answered twenty or twenty- 
five questions of his own choosing and 
put down the headings of the World 
Almanac under which he found his 
answers, when he was thru, he would 
know how to use an index or at any 
rate that index, which is pretty compli- 
cated. The interesting thing was that 
children using the questions were not 
content to stop with only twenty or 
twenty-five questions. Some children to 
whose parents | the pamphlet 
would not stop until they had answered 


gave 
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all the questions. They of course by 
that time were masters of that index. 
| have also found that the idea of li- 
brary Aladdin lamps appeals to both 
children and adults. The original lamp, 
you will recall, was an old brass one, 
apparently worthless. But if one knew 
what it was and knew how to rub it, 
slaves of the lamp, or genii, would ap- 
pear to do his bidding. It is very easy 
to make children eager to get at the 
various library Aladdin lamps so as to 
set the slaves of these lamps to working 
for them. The “Adventures in the Li- 
brary” series of the American Book 
Company utilizes an obvious interest of 
children. 


Acquiring Library Skills 


As to attacking crucial problems, the 
dictionary spelling difficulty, the index 
possibilities of the mail order catalogs, 
the World Almanac pamphlet, and the 
time tables are a few samples of the 
kind of problems we need to work on. 
In the upper grades what we most need 
to do is to train the pupil to find what 
he needs in the two typical library situa- 
tions. The first is where he can find 
nothing at all that helps him. The 
second is where he is overwhelmed with 
materials, nine-tenths of which are trash 
for his purposes. From the time chil- 
dren start using library materials until 
they cease to read at all, they will be in 
one or the other of these two library 
situations. At first they cannot possibly 
find what they need by themselves. But 
ultimately they should need only a little 
help or a few hints from their teacher 
or librarian. 

From what is now known about the 
psychology of skills in general, we can 
take several things at once for teaching 
library skills. For example, a library 
skill is something the pupil can learn 
only by doing for himself something 
that requires that skill. Such a skill 
cannot be given him by any amount of 
mere talking by the teacher nor can 
he ever acquire it by any method in 
which the teacher takes all the exercise. 
He can be induced to practice profitably 
only when he sees the need for prac- 
-. This can be very early. I have 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Professionalism in a University Library 
By Lesley Muriel Heathcote * 


HE questions, “Where are we as libra- 

rians going? Are we just drifting?” 
are receiving incfeasing attention from the 
profession as a whole, and more particularly 
from the younger librarians who were caught 
in the throes of the late financial chaos, and 
who thereby learned to question everything. 
It is an encouraging indication that we are 
beginning to give more thought to our duty 
to society, and that we still regard our 
service less as a duty than as a privilege. 


A recent example of this attitude is ob- 
servable in Bernard Berelson’s article “What 
Price Librarianship?” in the September Wi- 
son Bulletin. Owing, probably, to youthful 
enthusiasm and lack of library experience, 
however, Mr. Berelson himself is guilty of 
“confused notions and wrong thinking.” It 
is the purpose of this article to question some 
of Mr. Berelson’s remarks and to make a 
few suggestions based on his very good ideas. 


First of all, it should be obvious that libra- 
rians long ago recognized their responsibility 
to education as something far beyond the 
mere custody of books. That they have 
been the victims of routine is true, but, after 
all, this is but a phase thru which the pro- 
fession is passing, and from which it is 
making determined efforts to emerge. 


It must be borne in mind that popular 
education is a fairly recent development. Not 
so many years ago the prime requisite for 
a librarian was a “love of books.” We have 
gradually emerged from that stage, except 
for occasional retrogressions in the form of 
political appointments. The next stage was 
that of the trained librarian who did a little 
of everything—still the situation of course 
in small libraries. In the larger libraries we 
have progressed a considerable distance in 
the use of clerical help for routine duties. 
We are not out of the woods yet, but at 
least we can glimpse the mountain peaks. 


What is Clerical Work? 


Of course, the question arises, “Just what 
is clerical work?” There is certainly plenty 
of room for difference of opinion. Further- 
more, there are different ways of handling 
the same matter. The so-called “routine 
question” might be quite adequately handled 
by a clerical, but it is very possible that not 
a few requests that would seem routine even 
to an intelligent clerical might have a dif- 
ferent implication to a professional librarian, 
with his broader viewpoint and wider ex- 
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perience. The mechanical work of charging 
books out and in should be a clerical job, 
as should ‘Se also, and indeed usually is, 
card filing. On the other hand, filing revi- 
sion should be truly professional work, for 
not only does the reviser check the location 
of the card, but also its accuracy, often 
catching incomplete or conflicting entries, in- 
correct call numbers, and other details that 
have been overlooked hitherto. Ordering 
books, where selection is made by the faculty 
and the librarian has no choice, might well 
be done by a clerical provided he has a 
sufficient knowledge of the more important 
foreign languages to be able to handle the 
trade bibliographies, and sufficient training 
and experience to select the best agents for 
the different types of books. The reading 
of second hand booksellers’ catalogs, on the 
other hand, more properly belongs on the 
professional side, since it is, or should be, 
important for the librarian to know thoroly 
the fields covered by the various firms, their 
reliability, the reasonableness of their prices, 
and to keep up with the changes that these 
firms may make in the type of their stock 
Particularly would this be true for a librarian- 
educator, who hopes to help the faculty. He 
certainly should know the availability of out- 
of-print books in his special field. Statistical 
records, on the other hand, could be kept by 
a normally intelligent clerical who is not a 
perfect dub at figures. But just what statistics 
should be kept must first be decided by a 
librarian who has training and experience 
in library work. 

Just how the cataloging of books could be 
described as “mechanical” is beyond compre- 
hension, and must certainly be based on a 
lack of understanding of this branch of 
library work. An efficient cataloger needs to 
have a good knowledge of the library’s col- 
lection and how it is used. For example, a 
book classed in engineering in one library 
might easily be of more use in the business 
classification in another library. Just the 
tracking down of names and entries involves 
no little amount of reference work. A cata- 
loger must be very accurate and must have 
sufficient imagination to guess how the public 
may look for a book. Likewise, he .must 
have a sense of proportion in order not to 
become hide-bound, and a sense of humor 
that he may not become a mere stickler for 
rules. He must have a reasonable command 
of two or three languages—and what clerical 


has that? We deem ourselves fortunate if 
we find one with even a slight knowledge of 
Washington. 
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one foreign language. Finally, except in a 
few of the very largest libraries, the cata- 
loger must have sufficient breadth of knowl- 
edge to take a book in any field and so 
catalog it that the material will be readily 
available to both specialist and layman. A 
great deal of the routine work in a catalog 
department should be, and usually is, done 
by clericals, but the actual cataloging and 
classification are undoubtedly of professional 
calibre. 


Routine Work Not Degrading 


mind 
pro- 


borne in 
clerical vs. 


But 
thruout 


one thing should be 
any discussion of 
fessional work. If necessity requires that 
you do clerical work altho you are a pro- 
fessional, you are not degraded thereby. A 
librarian with a truly professional outlook 
raises the value of the clerical work he 
performs because he does it intelligently, 
with the broader view obtained by superior 
education and experience. 

It is true that the library schools encour- 


age routine, and Mr. Berelson’s contention 
that more attention should be paid to the 
social and intellectual side of librarianship 
is well taken. Undoubtedly, he has in mind 
the preparation of a librarian for a position 
in a large organization. Should there not, 
however, be different types of curricula to 


train us for different positions? The present 
detailed routine is, of course, intended to 
prepare us for work in a small public library. 
But the subject of revision of the library 
school curriculum could well take up a whole 
article. 
Mr. “rigidity” is character- 
Rigidity is hardly 
librarians. As a 
radical nor 


Jerelson 
istic of our profession. 

the word to describe most 
whole, they are liberal—neither 
conservative, because to be either would de- 
feat the ends toward which they work. 
Furthermore, they have not shown themselves 
unalterably opposed to change. All they ask 
is opportunity to judge for themselves 
whether proposed changes will work to the 
and also 


Says 


advantage of society as a whole 
of the profession. 

Mr. Berelson feels it is important to spe- 
cialize, “especially in literature and the so- 
cial Why these particular fields? 
English literature, for example, is notoriously 


sciences.” 


overdone as a field of specialization, so is 
education, and so, shortly, will be sociology. 
There is every bit as much need for librarian- 
educators in the pure and applied sciences 

in fact, there is probably more, for they are 
more rapidly than other 


progressing any 


branch of learning. 
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Librarian-Educators 


Turning now to the idea of librarian- 
educators, there is probably no doubt that 
members of the reference division, at least 
in college and university libraries, should be 
trained to this end. It is difficult to see how 
the idea would fit into public and high school 
libraries. By librarian-educator is meant, I 
take it, one who, in addition to library school 
training, has prepared himself in some spe- 
cial field so that he is competent to give help 
to both students and faculty in that field. 
But here we must beware of a pitfall that 
is easy to overlook. By specialist, we do not 
mean the word in the same sense as is im- 
plied in the Ph.D. degree. 

By specialization we mean concentration in 
one broad field with special attention to the 
literature of that field. For example, a li- 
brarian may choose the field of romanic lan- 
guages; accordingly, besides obtaining a 
background in the literary history of those 
languages, he would know what is today 
being written, how to obtain the required 
books to the best advantage, what dealer or 
dealers are best for out-of-print books in 
that field, what periodicals are being pub- 
lished; he would make bibliographies on cer- 


tain aspects of his subject, as _ necessity 
arose, and he would be generally guide, 


philosopher, and friend to the students who 
are interested in that field. In short, he 
would know the literature of the subject, 
what it is and where it may be obtained. 

This, possibly, sounds like an ambitious 
program, and many would unable to 
give the time and effort required. But why 
not? Surely helping students and faculty to 
keep in touch with what is going on in their 
particular field would unquestionably place 
us as professional workers in education. 
And to pursue a program such as this would 
probably be of far greater value in the long 
run than to take graduate work in library 
science, most of which, after all, should be 
given in the library school year. 


feel 


New Library Degrees Proposed 


In order to reward this type of educational 
preparation, it might be in order to evolve a 
different system of academic degrees for li- 
brarians. The following scheme is therefore 
proposed: The A.L.A. would broaden the 
scope of the Committee on Education for 
Librarianship or would set up a different 
committee, the duty of which would be to 
lay down the lines along which librarians’ 
education should progress, and to grant two 
degrees in conformity with these regulations. 

(Continued on page 222) 








An Aim for Staff Associations 
“Dedicated to the Proposition That Librarians Are Like Most Other People” 


[Eprror’s Nore: At the meeting of repre- 
sentatives of staff associations during the 
American Library Association conference in 
New York last summer a pamphlet entitled 
“An Aim for Staff Associations,” prepared 
by the Committee on Staff Organizations, was 
distributed. It is herewith reprinted for our 


readers.—S. J. K.] 


he people called librarians are at work 

in an occupation which is considered a 
profession. In this professional classification 
they are brought into a mass of wage earners 
and self-employed white-collar and profes- 
sional workers who have gone thru a period 
of education and then a period of training 
to equip them for the job they hold or are 
seeking. Here are teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
nurses, technicians, architects, musicians, so- 
cial workers, actors, journalists, authors, 
artists, engineers, librarians and many other 
types of professionals. As professional work- 
ers they are interested mainly in two things: 

1. Pursuing their chosen work with in- 
terest and dignity. 

2. Earning by that work a decent liveli- 
hood. 

There are many reasons why librarians do 
not advance, in individual positions as well as 
salary, and no doubt the librarians themselves 
are often to blame. Long hours, low salaries 
and much routine make a deadening circle 
thru which the average person cannot break 
to advance himself. Too often trained as- 
sistants are kept at tasks which should be 
done by cheaper assistance and the trained 
worker released to help the public. This, 
for the most part, is due to an inadequate 
staff, which brings us, as do all roads, to 
the budget. 

Unfortunately, the positions available in 
the library field and the salaries paid are 
dependent on local budgets, municipal and 
otherwise. The library budget, or so _ it 
seems, is the first to be cut in an emergency 
and the last to be restored. Obviously, li- 
brarians have neglected the fine art of mak- 
ing their needs known—an art which teachers 
have perfected over a period of years. 


Wide Movement 


over the country have 
this problem. Many 
The answer 


Professionals all 
been confronted with 
are doing something about it. 


has been the growth of professional organ- 
One of the most thrilling stories 


izations. 


of modern times is the brief but phenomenal 
history of the Newspaper Guild. This has 
transformed reporters and editorial workers 
who have long been living in the outmoded 
Richard Harding Davis tradition of long 
hours and little pay into a group of pro- 
fessional workers with restored self-respect, 
with security and with a clear understanding 
of standards of work and what should con- 
stitute a day’s work. Almost simultaneously 
has come the growth of the Book and Maga- 
zine Guild, which includes editorial and allied 
workers in the book and magazine production 
fields. This Guild has done a good job of 
education for its members, conducting classes 
in editing, copy reading, and many other 
subjects which were demanded by the mem- 
bership. 

It is evident that the organizational wave 
in industry, which has been headline material 
during the past year, has found its corollary 
in the professions. 


Library Applications 


The question for librarians is two-fold: 


1. What could organization do for us? 


2. What form of organization should we 
have? 

In answer to the first question it can be 
said that organization would enable us to 
study our problems more efficiently. Thru 
organization we could overcome confusion 
and dejection by achieving a clearer perspec- 
tive. Our problems face us not as indi- 
viduals but as a group, therefore we must 
solve them as a group. 

As an organized group we could command 
notice in our communities. We could become 
a publicity factor to be reckoned with when 
the city council considers the library budget. 
We could publish information which would 
enlighten the public about library service. 
We could help the public to help themselves 
to better library service. Better library serv- 
ice would mean better book budgets, more 
librarians,' more opportunities for librarians, 
better salaries and so on. 

Sound standards of service as well as of 
training and active education of citizens are 
objectives within the reach of every library 
and should be among the aims of even the 
smallest staff. 

A lay public informed on libraries as 
thoroly as on schools, conscious of the large 
possibilities of the public library, critical of 

(Continued on page 201) 











Readers’ Adviser: The Active School Library 


By Rose McGlennon * 


N recent professional literature much has 

been written about the enlarging field of 
the school librarian, and emphasis is strongly 
placed upon his obligation to give individual 
guidance and instruction. In _ present-day 
practice, which individuals get the guidance 
and instruction? Does a library exist where 
each pupil receives anything more than oc- 
casional and casual advice about his reading? 
Do not we librarians usually help most those 


who ask us the most questions and force 
themselves upon our attention? 
True, we go up to the timid child who 


is obviously struggling and offer him assist- 
ance; we try to see that in the congested 
hours not more than a third of the freshmen 
get away with indigestible mental pabulum; 
when time permits, we make sure that each 
patron is satisfied before he leaves. And we 
make and and lists in the 
hope of catching those whom we have not 
yet reached. 3ut aren't our contacts very 
haphazard and unsystematic? Do you not 
feel that there is a group of pupils who never 
use the library at all? That others, despite 
your strenuous publicity, are still unaware 
that the library has books which they would 
like in fields unfamiliar to them, or that it 
answers simple questions they never think to 
bring to it? That still others are failing 
their work because of an ignorance of books 
as tools that your few library lessons can 
hardly remedy? That delinquent problem 
cases might even achieve a more normal out- 
look if given therapeutic treatment 
books they have never seen? 


posters displays 


from 


We would be regarded as faculty members; 
yet what would a teacher accomplish with a 
class of which he had neither roll nor record, 
so that he never knew at the end of the year 
what pupils he had taught? Who set out on 
Monday to teach chemistry to Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, on Tuesday presented lesson two 
to Dick, Harry, and Susan, and on Wednes- 
day instructed Dick, Ruby, and Aloysius, 
while George, altho he planned to be a doctor, 
just never got around to coming? Suppose 
this teacher was ambitious and sent lists of 
mimeographed assignments thruout the school, 
suggesting that these indicated the sort of 
work that went on in room 306. How many 
pupils would be persuaded to enroll? 

Something might be said for this method 
in the case of an elective subject which is 
not essential to every pupil; but the librarian 
is convinced that the 
essential. Perhaps a 


offers is 
comparison is 


service he 
better 


with the health program. Does the progres- 
sive school give health examinations only to 
those who chance to drift into the examin- 
ation room? Does it confine its advice to 
the sick ones who ask for it or to the ath- 
letes who are training for some physical feat? 
No. Instead a test is given early in the year 
to every one, followed by frequent individual 
check-ups, and supplemented by home-room 
talks, mimeographed broadsides, posters, and 
other forms of publicity. Why not in the 
same way look after the reading of each 
pupil in a systematic fashion? His reading 
assuredly bears upon his mental health (con- 
sider the mental ptomaine poisoning of the 
True Stories addict, the malnutrition of one 
who reads nothing. 


Monthly Conferences 


I hope that in the near future the school 
librarian will advise every pupil in monthly 
conferences designed to give him in his read- 
ing the same careful check-ups and the same 
impetus toward improvement that is given 
by the classroom teacher and the health di- 
rector in other fields. But let me at once 


reassure those who see precious library 
“atmosphere” torn to tatters by uniformed 
attendants with biblio-thermometers and 


temperature-reading charts: there must be 
nothing of the clinical about this work. The 
child must never be treated as a case, but 
must be served in a friendly, informal, un- 
derstanding way. 

The conferences should be held in as at- 
tractive a spot as possible. It may be a 
corner of the library itself formed into an 
alcove by bookcases, or a sunny room sepa- 
rated from the main library by a wide arch- 
way or by glass partitions. It should look 
like a comfortable living-room, with flowers, 
curtains, and non-institutional furniture. 

Current magazines should lie on end-tables, 
and all the attractive illustrated and 


anno- 
tated book lists that the library possesses 
should be placed near the entrance where 


the pupil will chance upon them and possibly 
examine them while waiting to talk to the 
adviser. An abundant stack of Anne Carroll 
Moore’s The Choice of a Hobby should greet 
the eye with an invitation to take one home. 
Pictures, pamphlets, and clippings of current 
interest should be displayed with a _ note 
explaining that they come from the library’s 
vertical file. 


* Librarian, Senior High School, Rockford, IIl. 
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The book collection itself should be a 
sample of the best the library has to offer, 
so placed that the pupil will be tempted to 
examine it. Five hundred books would be a 
liberal number, and if possible they should 
be duplicates, issued only if other copies were 
out. The editions chosen should be the most 
attractive in print, regardless of cost, and by 
no means of a textbooky appearance. Books 
used frequently in teachers’ assignments have 
no place here, nor reference books, nor books 
of a musty antiquity. The classics included 
should be illustrated by such virile artists 
as N. C. Wyeth, Louis Rhead, Frederic Rem- 
ington, and Mead Schaeffer. Most of the 
titles should be comparatively recent, as full 
of pep and zip and young vitality as their 
prospective readers. 

Include Tish, 1066 and All That, the wit 
of Robert Benchley and Donald Ogden 
Stewart, the goofy verse of Ogden Nash 
and Dorothy Parker. Humor is unfailingly 
popular with both the brilliant and the lazy 
student in this wisecracking age, and de- 
servedly cultivated as an antidote to the 
neuroses that our civilization increasingly 
fosters. 

A good supply of hobby books is essential. 
Pupils should learn early that libraries are 
ready to assist them with their cooking or 
rock-gardening or short-wave radio station 
or stamp-collecting; moreover, from _ the 
youth’s avocation may grow the adult’s voca- 
tion, so that the library serves doubly. 

A few outstandingly readable books of 
various types—Franck’s Vagabond Journey, 
Wilde’s Importance of Being Earnest, 
DeKruif’s Microbe Hunters, Service’s Rimes 
of a Red Cross Man, Engelbrecht’s Merchants 
of Death, Langdon-Davies’ Inside the Atom, 
Kallet and Schlink’s 100 Thousand Guinea 
Pigs—will widen the horizon of the pupils 
who never suspect that anything but fiction 
could be interesting. And there must be a 
few “bait” books—Curwoods, Greys, Baileys— 
to entice those who do not suspect that any 
book could be interesting. 


I suggest also that all new books of recre- 
ational interest as they come from the work- 
room should have their book jackets restored 
to them and be kept on display in the con- 
ference room for a fortnight or so before 
they are put into circulation. I have found 
that pupils appreciate the opportunity to look 
over books while they are new and fresh and 
brightly dressed, and that they await the 
chance to take them home with surprising 
patience. 

The adviser must not, of course, give the 
impression that the only interesting books are 
in his conference room. He will usually 
lead the pupil from these to the books on 
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the main shelves, showing him where the 
various classes of books are kept, aiding him 
in his selection, and leading him to look 
around for himself. 


Preparing for the Interview 


Before his first interview with a pupil the 
adviser should have considerable information 
about him; this is best obtained by the ques- 
tionnaire, hackneyed as it is. Every high 
school pupil is accustomed to it and accepts 
it with weary resignation. Catch him at the 
time he registers or when he fills out his 
program cards, before his interest in school 
has palled. The librarian should administer 
the work, explaining pleasantly the purpose 
of the enterprise, for home room teachers 
often either openly sympathize with the chil- 
dren for having to fill out the blanks or 
assume a stern attitude of now-you-do-this- 
and-no-nonsense about it which convinces the 


child that his words will surely be used 
against him for some ominous end. 

The most important question to ask is 
whether or not he likes to read. Inquire 


for his hobbies (better suggest a few, for he 
may think he has none), and ask him what 
job he thinks he would like and in what 
region he would like to travel. His reading 
level is found by asking him to name a book 
that he has lately read and liked, and one 
that he didn’t, telling why in each case if he 
can. His listing of magazines that he reads 
regularly is very revealing as to his home 
environment. 


The librarian is then armed with sugges- 
tions before the interview itself, which must 
be chatty and leisurely. You will probably 
say something like this: “I see you have an 
aquarium. Have you seen this book of 
Innes’ on goldfish? . . . You seem to read 
stimulating things. Do you know this new 
book on Russia, presenting the peasant view- 
point? . . . You like to go to the movies. 
Did you know that you could read Come and 
Get It in the school library? .. . Your favor- 
ite actress is Norma Shearer? How would 
you like the Barretts of Wimpole Street? 
Your hobby is cooking, isn’t it? Did you 
ever try 1000 Ways to Please a Husband? 
No, it’s not what you think. . . . So you plan 
to join the army. Would you like to look at 
these pictures of The Last World War? 
(Perhaps it is a dirty trick to force Laurence 
Stallings’ powerful propaganda upon him, but 
the motive is lofty.) ... Are you working for 
your ham radio license? Did you know that 


you could get Q.S.T. here?” 

It is essential to leave the pupil satisfied 
at the conclusion of the first conference and 
to give him a book at once. 


To tell him 
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that you will send him a list later when you 
have thought it over is fatal to his interest. 
Be sure to choose books within his compre- 
hension, appealing to his interests, and not 
conflicting with his expressed prejudices 
against fine print or lack of conversation. In 
order to win his respect for your judgment, 
give him the sort of thing he already enjoys 
before trying to lead him far afield. 

With the bright pupil, the adviser has a 
special obligation and opportunity. Too often 
the exceptional child has been neglected in 
school on the assumption that he will get 
along all right anyhow. Often his _ intelli- 
gence, undirected along any particular line, 
finds expression only in adolescent witticisms 
or ingenious forms of mischief. Not only 
can the adviser open to him the world of 
print and develop his individual talents, but 
he can guide him toward a wise reading in 
current social and political problems that 
will make of him a well-informed leader in 
adult society. 

The adviser can enjoy the delight of shar- 
ing book enthusiasms with pupils as 
he would with a contemporary. Such read- 
ers should be asked to aid in the advising 
of their schoolmates; they are flattered and 
taught consideration of others, and the un- 
willing reader finds their recommendations 
far more acceptable than those of any adult. 


some 


A few pupils, often intelligent ones, heartily 
resent being questioned and advised and 
spoon-fed. They may even be suspicious of 
the slightest suggestion, feeling that the libra- 
rian is “trying to get them to do something.” 
One alert lad on the super-honor roll in- 
formed me when first we met, before I could 
speak, that I couldn’t get him to read any- 
thing for me. I hastened to assure him that 
I could read for myself and would not think 
of troubling him. (Within a few weeks he 
had voluntary recourse to the library’s aid 
for a model club constitution.) To deal 
with such a case it is important to make 
evident that using the library is not a moral 
duty (not even “educational” or “good 
for him’—how utterly repulsive are those 
phrases!) and that the librarian is not a 
high-pressure salesman trying to force an 
unwanted commodity upon him. Instead 
persuade him that when he wants information 
it is a good idea to ask for it first in his 
school library. When he comes for his first 
conference and declines your help or seems 
to resent it, abandon the attitude of helping 
him and ask him to help you—to suggest 
books to add to the collection, especially for 
those who have hobbies like his own, and 
to help his friends in selecting books. If this 
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appeal for aid is genuine, as it should be, 
he will respond to it, and in contributing a 
valuable service to the school he may per- 
haps find out that the library has more to 
offer than he suspected. Perhaps he may 
never become an enthusiastic patron; but if 
he seems to enjoy reading and to present no 
other problem, accept the idea that he needs 
no help and be thankful that your energies 
are freed for others. 

The adviser must have a goal in his work. 
In the beginning he takes the pupil as he 
finds him, leading him into familiar paths, 
careful not to alienate him by books above 


his level. But in subsequent conferences he 
seeks to overcome the pupil’s prejudices 
against certain types of books, to aid him 


to master his reading difficulties, to widen 
his interests, to raise his tastes, and thus to 
lead him to progressively better books; in 
short to contribute to his intellectual develop- 
ment. (And such development is astonish- 
ingly swift in the teen age: from Treasure 
Island to The Forsyte Saga in three or four 
years is a flight of dizzying speed.) 

3ut one starts casually. ‘What interesting 
things have you been reading lately? I read 
so-and-so last month, and I rather think you 
would like it: it’s about Well, how are 
those book reports coming? Was The Moon- 
stone slow to get started? Perhaps this book 
. . That book on ship-models was 
too hard for you? this 
new one that is meant for the beginner... .” 
Here is the opportunity to find out what was 
wrong with the first choice, to hear the 
complaints and praise, and to act 
accordingly. Perhaps some time a pupil will 
ask for a list of books on some subject that 
he may read-with-a-purpose too. When the 
pupils begin to initiate the distussion 
questions or suggestions welcome 
proof that you are succeeding. 


is better. 
We've just received 


pupils’ 


with 
them as 


Of course the average school will not pay 
for such a service as I have described, for 
an adviser could not be expected to intér- 
view more than 500 pupils a month in ten- 
minute conferences, and no other duties 
should be permitted him on this schedule. 
But perhaps a beginning could be made with 
a small group—children whose teachers re- 
quest your help, for instance, or children who 
ask for it. The results should give the school 
administration an insight into the possibilities 
of advisory service that would make it loathe 
to postpone a complete program any longer 
than necessary. Then can the adviser feel 
that as a director of reading he is one of the 
most useful members of the school staff. 








LIBRARY HUNT: DISCOVERING THE SOUTH 
By Helen Hand Kittrell * 


UR Book Week contest was suggested 

by Laurence E. Bretsch’s article in the 
October 1936 Wilson Bulletin. The “Scav- 
enger Hunt” was adapted to our locality 
and an effort was made to think up questions 
which would involve the use of a_ wide 
variety of sources, eg. the card catalog; 
books of fiction, biography, history, travel, 
science, etc.; the dictionary, encyclopedias, 
the Pageant of America, Who’s Who in 
America, Living Authors, and other refer- 
ence books. Prizes were given to the pupils 
in the elementary, junior, and senior groups 
handing in the best papers. The contest was 
quite a success and our library was certainly 
“used” in every best sense of the word 
during the week when the contest was on. 


RULES OF THE GAME: 


1. All discoveries are to be made in the 
School Library. 

2. Answer each part of every question. 

3. Give the source of each answer. If fhe 
source is a book, give author, title, and 
page of the book where the information 
is found. If the source is an encyclo- 
pedia, give the name of the encyclo- 
pedia, the volume, and the page where 
the information is found. If the source 
is a magazine, give the name of the 
magazine, the issue, and the page where 
the information is found. If the source 
is the card catalog indicate “card cata- 
log” and give the author and title of 
the book listed in the catalog. 


SAMPLE: 


Who wrote Gulliver’s 
Jonathan Swift 
(source) World Book Encyclopedia v. 7, 

p. 2983 (encyclopedia) 


or 
Bennett, J. O.—Much Loved Books, p. 334 
(book) 


Travels? (answer) 


or 
Scholastic, June 4, 1934, p. 16 (magazine) 


or 
Swift, Jonathan—Gulliver’s Travels (card 
catalog) 


Be sure to give your name and grade. 
(It would be well to write your name 
at the top of each page so that your 
questions may be identified in case 
the pages should become separated.) 


Papers must be filled out and returned to 
the library by Friday, November 20. 3. p.m. 


_ Neatness and accuracy will be considered 
in determining the winner. 


Discoveries to Be Made 


Who was the Cavalier of Tennessee? 

What is a pseudonym? 

Uncle Remus is the pseudonym for 

Where was Maristan Chapman born? 

Find a picture of a Southern mountain home. 

Who is Martha Berry? 

How many tons of coal did Tennessee pro- 

produce in 1934? 

8. Jerome Anthony was a “really truly 
Find his picture with Araminta the 
black girl. 

9. Where is the Mayland Fair held? 

10. —_ the poem “The song of the Chattahoo- 
chee.” 

11. Find a picture of a boll weevil in a cotton 
boll. 

12. Who wrote the song “Dixie” ? 

13. Find a picture of a cotton field. 

14. Find a picture of the Tennessee state flag. 

15. Find a picture of arm early theatre in Neu 
Orleans. 

16. The song “Uncle Ned” by Stephen Collins 
Foster came out in 1848. Locate a picture 
of the first edition of this song. 

17. Azalia is one of the most 
Southern wild flowers. Find 
the pink variety. 

18. Who was Jean Lafitie? 

19. Find a picture of a Southern hog-nosed snake. 
20. When and where was Louis Moreau Gott 
schalk, gifted American pianist, born? 

21. Who was Sam Houston? 

22. What famous pioneer and 

born on November 2, 1734? 

Who was “Little Aleck’ ? 

Who wrote “Marse Chan” ? 

What are two books in our library written 

by Rose B. Knox? 

Where can you find her picture? 

In what state was she born? 

26. Malaria is a disease which is common in the 

South. What is a good preventive measure 

for this disease? 
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BOOK REVIEWS—NEW STYLE 
By Raymond Embree* 


Sip accompanying illustration shows a 
display of unusual book reviews in the 
library of the Junior-Senior High School of 
Junction City, Kansas. 

The work was done by the seventh grade 
English pupils of Alberta Lee Lowrey. One 
of the things that make the reports unusual 


* Librarian, Norris Schooi Library, Norris, 


is that they are every one the voluntary 
work of the pupils, done without urging 
or assistance on Miss Lowrey’s part. In fact, 
when the first of these reviews was given 
to her, she did not know what it was. A 
boy came to class bringing a miniature coach 
(not the one shown in the illustration). 


Tennessee. 


t Librarian, High School, Junction City, Kansas. 
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A BATCH OF NEW 
“Here is 
It did not much resemble a book report, 

but Miss Lowrey said only, “Fine, but where 

is the review?” 


my book report,” he announced. 


“Inside the coach,” the boy explained, and 
looking inside, the teacher found a mail sack 
in miniature, containing three packets, in 
which was the written report in three parts 
setting, characters, and plot. 

Struck by 
rey showed 


the pupil’s ingenuity, Miss Low- 
this unique book review to all 
her classes, and the youngsters took to the 
idea. From that day she was deluged with 
all sorts of ingenious reviews. 

Little Women is represented in several 
ways. On the top left-hand shelf is a re- 
production of the stage, with dolls dressed 
to represent the girls. 

Toby Tyler is represented by the circus 
tent, while beside it is the wall of the side- 
show tent, displaying cut-out pictures of the 
characters, with their descriptions and identi- 
fications written below. The written review 
is placed inside the tent. 

Treasure Island is variously represented by 
treasure chests, a very real appearing “parch- 
ment” map, and a relief map of the island, 
not placed in the exhibit because of its size. 


STYLE 


REVIEWS 


BOOK 


The Prince and the Pauper was shown by 
a cardboard castle, with a little hovel hard by. 

Robinson Crusoe’s stockade surrounding 
his cave was faithfully built, ladder and all. 
Longshanks’ flatboat is there, and Sherlock 
Holmes’ magnifying glass. The latter 
made from Mother’s embroidery hoops, a bit 
of cellophane, and the handle of an old 
strainer—all sworn to be beyond use in their 
original state. 


was 


The top right-hand shelf bears the report 
of Slowcoach, made entirely by a girl, ex- 
father had 


cept for the wheels, which her 


to make for her. 

On the floor is a portable radio set made 
the boys from directions and 
plans found in a book. When Miss Lowrey 
found no written review, she protested. 

“Well,” answered the lad, “I thought if 
I could build the set from the directions, 
that ought to be report enough.” His teacher 
with his logic, but his classmates 
objected, maintaining that he should receive 
no credit unless the radio would perform. 
That meant some changes and improvements, 
but the boy got his credit, never fear. 


by one of 


agreed 
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A CROSSWORD PUZZLE FOR BOOK WEEK 


(For solution see last page—but try first to work it out yourself! 


By Mary L. McCabe 


rians may find it useful as a student contest.) 
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ACROSS 

1—Name of a boy who ran away from the 
circus. 


5—A term used in ‘Tom Brown's school 
days’’ to denote a boy who does service 
for another in a higher form or class. 

8—Name of a dog story. 

l1l—Name of a story about Norway. 

12—Chief character in “‘Old fashioned girl."’ 

13—Preposition meaning towards. 
14—Main character in a book of Ethel Phil- 
lips—the character is taken from history 


and was the mother of one of our presi- 
dents. 


16—Object for which a boy who herds goats 
offers a prize of a whole silver dollar. 


19—Abbreviation for a group of islands on 
one of which the action of the story of 
Felita happens. 

20—One who kisses. 

21—Negative. 

23—A respectful title. 

24—The place where the handsome donkey 
lived. 


26—To calm. 





28—Title of book by 


29—Reversed initials of one of the authors 
of “Pop Warner’s book for boys.” 


31—Background of the story of Miss Jimmie 
Deane. 


35—Initials of the author of ‘‘Peter Duck.’’ 
37—Initials of author of ‘‘Trains.’’ 

39— Exclamation. 

40—A student of Plumfield school. 


Lindbergh. 


42—Abbreviations of the name of the fron- 
tier twins in Constance Skinner's story. 


44—Name of a much loved 
animals and a little boy 
topher Robin. 


story about 
named Chris- 
49—The self: I. 


50—Initials of a man who writes popular 
books on handicraft for boys and girls. 


51—The first part of the name of the Greek 
god of tragedy. 


52—Author of a very famous book about an 
island. 


54—A chum. 

55—A term used in fishing. 
56—Reversed initials of the Royal Navy. 
57—Prefix meaning three. 


High School libra- 


DOWN 


1—-An object often found in 
the moats about a 
giant’s castle. (See the 
story of the pumpkin 
giant.) 


2—A girl’s name, sometimes 
used in Irish fairy tales 


3—Name of a girl in one 
of Rankin’s books. 


4—Famous book by Cooper 


5—A knack for doing a cer 
tain thing well. 


6—Mountains where Heidi 
lived. 
7—People important in 


“Shawl with the silver 
* 


9—Preposition. 

10—This book won a New 
bery prize. 

15—Reversed initials of a 
man who wrote Chin 
fairy tales. 

17—Term in tennis. 


18—An age or period. 

20—Famous character in a 
story by Kipling. 

22—Combining form meaning 
eight. 


23—Initials of author of 
stories about Nils. 


25—Artist who drew picture 
for ‘‘Hitty.”’ 


26—Object 
carried the 
hen.”’ 


in which the fox 
“little red 


27—-Initials of a girl’s name 
in the title of a story 
by Eliza Orne White. 


30—First word in title of 
book by Olaf Baker. 


32—Conjunction. 
33—Pronoun. 


34—Last part of name of a 
dog of the North. 


36—Exclamation. 


38—Animal adopted by Nico- 
demus in a picture book. 


39—Arrticle. 

41—To lead into evil. 

43—Name of the cow who 
liked lace curtains at the 
window. 


44—To carry upon the per- 
son, as & garment. 


45—Term used in science. 

46—Famous English school. 

47—Name of Chinese boy. 

48—Name of a Swedish boy 
in a book about a ski 
trip. 


53—Initials of a man who 
writes nonsense rhymes. 














Periodicals Received by Secondary School Libraries 


REPORT ON ONE PHASE OF THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS 


By Walter C. Eells 


[Epitor’s Note—This is one of a series of 
articles by Dr. Eells based on the valuable 
survey of periodical holdings made by the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. The derivation of a scale for 
evaluating periodicals in secondary school li- 
braries was reported in our June 1937 issue; 
evaluation of periodical collections, October 


1937. Other articles will follow in later 
issues.—S.]J.K.] 
HE Cooperative Study of Secondary 


School Standards has not only con- 
structed a scale for the evaluation of peri- 
odicals for secondary school libraries and 
has measured the libraries of 200 secondary 
schools by it, as described in previous arti- 
cles,» but has made a detailed inventory of 
the periodicals actually received by the libra- 
ries of these schools.? Disregarding purely 
local and fugitive publications, the number 
of periodicals reported varied from 0 to 106 
in the 168 public secondary schools, and from 
3 to 108 in the 32 private schools, the average 
number for the former group being 28.7; for 
the latter only slightly higher, 30.4. Table I 
shows a distribution in greater detail for the 
entire group of schools. 


TABLE I 
Number of Periodicals Regularly Received 
by the Libraries of 200 Secondary 


Schools 
Number of Number of 
Periodicals Libraries 
i © 21 
10 19 37 
20— 29 64 
30— 39 39 
40— 49 18 
s0o— 59 10 
60— 69 6 
70— 79 2 
100—109 3 
Total 200 


The number of daily newspapers varied 
from 0 to 7 in the public school libraries and 
from 0 to 10 in the private schools, but with 
an average of 1.5 in the case of the public 
schools and a slightly higher average of 1.9 
for the private schools. Table II shows the 
actual distribution for the two types of 
schools combined. 


?' Walter Crosby Eells, “Scale for Evaluation of Periodicals in Secondary School Libraries,” 


Bulletin for Librarians 


; , (June 1937) 11:668; 
School Libraries,” 


ibid, (October 1937) 12:153. 


and 


TABLE II 


Number of Daily Newspapers Regularly 
Received by the Libraries of 200 
Secondary Schools 


Number of 
Newspapers 


Number of 
Libraries 


0 56 

1 55 

2 54 

3 14 

4 12 

5 3 

6 2 

7 3 

10 1 

200 
That more than a fourth of the schools 
have no daily newspaper whatever is cer- 
tainly deplorable. Limitation to a_ single 


daily newspaper, the situation in slightly over 
another quarter of the schools, is hardly 
satisfactory since the paper, presumably, rep- 
resents only one viewpoint. Much better is 
the situation found in slightly over another 
quarter of the schools in which two daily 
papers are received, so that different points 
of view may be represented. It may be 
questioned, however, unless under exceptional 
local conditions or in very large schools, 
whether the average school library is justi- 
fied in having more than three or four daily 
newspapers. There are nine schools, how- 
ever, that report 5, 6, 7, or 10 each. One 
Illinois school takes a Chicago daily news- 
paper and a local daily newspaper regularly. 
In addition it takes for one month each the 
following nine papers for the primary pur- 
pose of showing sectional differences and 
special features: Chicago Daily News, Lon- 
don Times, Baltimore Sun, Kansas City Star, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Boston Evening 
Transcript, New York Herald Tribune, Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner, and Portland Ore- 
gonian. 

A total of 551 different periodical titles was 
reported in the 200 schools included in the 
Cooperative Study’s investigation, omitting 
state and local publications. Below will be 
found a list of the 163 received by five or 
more libraries each. 


Wilson 


“Evaluation of Periodical Collections of Secondary . 


2 - be A am . ° ° e ° 
2 The schools were chosen for the most part on a proportional basis so as to take into consideration 


the following factors: geographical distribution, 


denominational control, and boarding or day 


; control—public or 
served, form of organization, type of community served, 


private, enrollment, racial groups 
type of program offered, sex of pupils enrolled, 


school status. 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY 200 SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Cooperative 


tudy 
Scale 
Periodicals Value 
Readers Digest ......... 9 
National Geographic Mag- 
SEIS ce ckesevescsvnases 10 
Literary Digest ......... 9 


Popular Science Monthly 
Popular Mechanics Maga- 
WMO gc oceeegs oeseosas 
Good Housekeeping .... 
Current History Magazine 
Semelestic © scccdccccessss 
ER ‘wean ste eewodo ress 
Nature Magazine ....... 
Wilson Bulletin ........ 
Dna Soar ésneces act 
Readers’ Guide ......... 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 
Review of Reviews ‘ 
Harper’s Magazine ...... 
Scientific American ..... 
American Boy .......... 
American Magazine 
Scribner’s Magazine ‘ 
WEGWE WOK cc ccccccccces 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Forum and Century ... 
—— of the NEA 
ience News Letter 
American Girl .......... 
Saturday Evening Post 
English Journal ........ 
New York Times (Sun- 
ee GN scenes ois 
Christian Science Monitor 
School Arts Magazine 
American Home ........ 
Ladies Home Journal 
Saturday Review of Liter- 
GRRE. adideuseccorcee 
Industrial Arts ......... 
oo Bo US aererras 
Womans Home Companion 
Pe Ee: Gavgis ieinh ox «6.2 
Athletic Journal ........ 


~ 
NWUNNIAADUNFAWDBDBABOBWOONOOAO OC 


wANNN 


NAADAAWAQA™ 


School Review .......... 
citi ccehecens 
Congressional Digest 
McCall’s Magazine ...... 
New York Times (Daily) 
DOE, xdiedtchstn ashe s0 
American Observer ..... 
School and Society ..... 
DD \nucdddewas Ane chen 
Theatre Arts Monthly 
Greg Writer ..csccccces 
School Science and Mathe- 
A CS Pe ee 
Subscription Books Bulle- 
|: Mr PrrrTrrrrerrrrerers 
United States News 
TUE nosvcedcuas 
School Musician ........ 
American Cookery ...... 
Nation’s Business 
SURGES Arab Suwa tes das 0% 
House Beautiful ........ 
Parents Magazine ....... 
Business Week ......... 
SE Wits obwenetsececse 
Science Leaflet ......... 
EN cana nh dane endseen 
Field and Stream ...... 
De, OS dks lobe ce en 
Education Digest ........ 
House and Garden 
Practical Home Econom- 
OE secadee ress ceceh>< 
School Activities ........ 
BD. caccddvuvworvescss 


w SUMAN OUNDwuvin 


APUnlawSD ie) 


unw Unt &UAD 


Fre- 
quency 


162 


155 
140 
128 


122 
120 
118 
117 
116 
113 
110 


™ = DD tS DD dO YS DD DO fO 
oU oR RK thw Ww 


19 
19 
19 
18 
18 


18 
18 
18 


eounun™ 


= 


— 
bho dS 
—O 


133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 


143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 


BNuInw 


COONAN Sw 


DNR es Saeed Sas oe a 
rrr 
Popular Homecraft ..... 


GEO Gad cedwated. 
Nations Schools ........ 
Country Gentleman 
American Forests ....... 
Pictorial Review ....... 
New Republic ......... 
Open Road for Boys 
ie : 
SIE da Gan bcc eu~wes 
Scholastic Coach ........ 
SEPP PRP r ree 
Le Petit Journal ....... 
Sectel Diwdies ..<......- 
Survey Graphic tenis 
Popular Aviation ....... 
Vital Speeches .......... 
ee re 
American School Board 
ee ee ee a 
School Management ..... 
Journal of Health . 
Illustrated London News 
ES eee 
Weekly News Review 
ESUUEE. DOE dwiwsicvesses 
Mathematics Teacher 
Modern Literature ....... 
Building America ....... 
Musical America ........ 
ee TG ek Keipacwdeses 
American Magazine of 
Tt ccccccccccccscces 
ee ae 
Poultry Tribune ........ 
Progressive Education 
Oe eee ee 
Arts and Decoration 
ee ee 
American City ......... 
American Mercury ...... 
Journal of Chemical Edu- 
GE > Fb eis 6300 acne 
School Executive ....... 
Annals of the American 
CN EES 
Consumers Research Bul 
NE Aina tet alncd wigs aw i 
RS Ft hs ak wad ee «4 
Hoard’s Dairyman ...... 
Library Journal ........ 


Current -Science ........ 
Reading and the School 
NE cde ates aut aie are % 


took Review Digest 
Current Events ace 
SOON nn ccndncaes 
Fiction Parade Bevo 
GRO BAO. docs cn ccs 
Quill and Scroll ........ 
Clearing House ...... 


Hobbies 

America SS Te 
Se SE sw dled ba oe 5 984 
Breeders Gazette ........ 


Business Education World 
Industrial Education 
Jacob’s Band Month!y 
Journal of Business Edu- 


GREGOR cee ce vicecetioce 
Journal of Geography 
Musical Courier ........ 
DNS cae pakeu hes cvs 
Parent-Teacher ....... 
SRR ary 


Careers and Hobbies 
Congressional Record 
Mid-Week Pictorial ..... 


BAAS 


au 


“I: 


wun 


6 


Fre- 


Saree eee ee ee ee Tt 


DNDN NDWwwwws SUNN” 


ees. se 
— a ot et et et BD OD DD 


10 
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Cooperatiz 


Study 
Se ale Fre- 
Periodicals Value quency 
151. American Builder 5 
Te, ee 5 
153. Cosmopolitan 5 
ee ee eer 
155. Cumulative Book Index 
156. Modern Mechanix 
157. Motor wetnern% 
158. Natural History saute ke 
159. New York Times Book 
See 
It is interesting to note that only twelve 


periodicals are reported by over half of the 
schools studied. These twelve all rate rela- 
tively high on the Cooperative Study Peri- 


odical Scale, the only ones valued below 8 


being Time with a class value of 7, and 
Good Housekeeping with 6. On the other 
hand all of the 18 periodicals which rank 


highest on the Periodical Scale (with values 
of 10, 9, or 8) are found among the first 17, 
with three exceptions—the Congressional Di- 


gest which ranks 46th in order of frequency, 


Booklist which ranks 49th, and Subscription 
Books Bulletin which ranks 56th. 
The Readers Digest, altho ranked eleventh 


by the 160 librarians whose judgments de- 
termined the Periodical Scale, ranks first in 
frequency among the schools. The reason it 
did not rank higher in the judgments of some 
of the librarians is suggested by the follow- 
ing comments 
“Bad for immature minds”; “Highly desir- 
able for teachers, but students should be 
guided in making their own selections from 


received from two of them: 


Librarians, 
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Cooperative 


Study 
Scale Fre- 
Periodicals Value quency 
160. North American Review 5 
161. Pencil Points peak oie 5 
162. Publishers’ Weekly 5 
163 Successful Farming 5 
BA FMS. sc dadaces 4 each 
39 Titles 3 each 
OG Rees Widssavessesa des 2 each 
239 Titles 1 each 


a variety of magazines.” Most of the libra- 
rians, however, did not agree with this point 
of view. 

The National Geographic Magazine attains 
greater consistency, having second place both 
on the Periodical Scale and in terms of fre- 
quency with which it is found in secondary 
school libraries. The Literary Digest, whose 
recent absorption by the Review of Reviews 
renders the Periodical Scale and frequency 
reports already slightly out of date as con- 
cerns “current” ranks third in 
frequency, sixth in the judgments of 


periodicals, 
libra- 
rians 

Another aspect of the value of specific 
periodicals for secondary school libraries is 
furnished by an extensive study which the 
Cooperative Study has made of the periodi- 
cals actually read frequently and en- 
joyed and valued most by over 17,000 pupils 
in the two hundred schools studied. A 
this 
later article. 


most 


sum- 


mary of investigation will be reported 


in a 


Making the Most of Library Materials in Elementary Schools 


(Continued from page 177) 

seen a baby not able to walk practice the 
skill of putting his wobbling finger on a spot 
until he could do it easily and then he was 
thru and on to something else. I had to live 
for years with a small boy who wanted toa 
be a good tennis player. It would surprise 
you to know how much the family endured 
from him when he was batting tennis balls 
by the hour in the winter apartment and 
on the porch of the summer home. He 
wanted to acquire tennis skills and apparently 
time had no meaning for him when he was 
practicing. If you want to know whether a 
given pupil has a given library skill, see if 
he can use it. This means that all tests and 
examinations on library skills and knowledges 
should be taken by the child with all his 
notes, books, and other materials accessible 
to him as they would be in normal library 
use. The test should try his ability to find 
and use quickly things in library materials, 
not his rote memory of them. 

Does what I have given on how very little 
we really know about teaching elementary 


children to use library materials effectively, 
discourage you? It doesn’t me. Rather it 
challenges my very best efforts. 

Years of experience in educational research 
and administration have left me with two 
firm convictions. One is that adequate library 
materials will come to elementary schools 
only after those concerned with such schools 
make such excellent use of what they have as 
to demonstrate an imperative need for better 
library materials. The other firm conviction 
is that if anything needs to be done in edu- 
cation and the “right” people can be induced 
to work on how to do it, a way will shortly 
be found to do it. If the “right” people want 


to turn some of their energies into an ex- 
panding field where they can render a great 
service, better use of library materials in 


elementary schools is such an area. It is no 
place for weaklings or the sons and daughters 
of rest. As the slang expression goes, “it 
will take all they’ve got.” The results for 
such schools, however, will be correspondingly 
great, 














[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


Propaganda Analysis 


NE of the most disturbing symptoms of 

the disease of modern life is that a 
cloud dances before our eyes, a wavering 
mist that obscures our clean vision, that hides 
events from us, distorts their aspect, and— 
most diabolical of all—apes the thing we 
would see, until we cannot tell the truth of 
history from the corrupt shadow projected 
by venal publicists and international falsi- 
fiers. Millions of people, in countries under 
the heel of dictatorship, are fed the news 
of the day only in predigested capsules. 
These dare not know too much. They need 
our pity and our forgiveness, not our hate. 
There is little that we can do for them, 
except in our own country to try to preserve 
our dignity as men, to cherish liberty, to 
strive for truth, so that when our brothers 
emerge from their night of terror they may 
see the world brighter for what we have kept 
shining in it. A truth need not be phil- 
osophic in nature or tremendous in scope 
in order to be worth our subscription and 
our protection. Even a little one saved for 
the mind is stronger than a regiment to hold 
back the barbarians. 

Do you believe that the fascists are fighting 
in Spain in order to save Europe from 
atheism and Bolshevism? 

Do you believe that the Japanese invasion 
of China is a punitive expedition, with no 
territorial designs? 

Do you believe that the members of the 
League of Nations are anxious to learn the 
identity of the country responsible for the 
“pirate” submarines in the Mediterranean? 

Do you believe that the Basque town of 
Guernica, instead of being destroyed by Ger- 
man and Italian planes, was put to the torch 
by its own inhabitants? 

Do you believe that President Roosevelt 
appointed Hugo Black to the Supreme Court 
because he considered him the best equipped 
and most profoundly liberal American avail- 
able for the position? 

Do you believe that the public exposers 
and enemies of Justice Black are motivated 
chiefly by a desire to defend the Constitution 
from being interpreted in our highest court 
by an exponent of Klan bigotry? 


The Roving Eye 





Do you believe that Duke of Windsor’s 
interest in housing conditions and his visits 
to Germany and the United States have noth- 
ing to do with politics? 

Do you believe that the Chicago police 
were defending themselves when they shot 
strikers in the back? 

Do you believe that the professional prestige 
of library workers is damaged when they 
organize to secure better working conditions 
and salaries? 

Do you believe that American manufac- 
turers and the American Federation of La- 
bor are advocating an economic boycott of 
Japan because of their moral indignation at 
Japanese behavior in China? 

Do you believe that leaf-raking and 
leaning-on-shovels are the characteristic work 
and posture of WPA workers? 

Do you believe that price-fixing is necessary 
in order to protect the small merchant from 
being undersold by large institutions and 
chain stores? 

Do you believe that a Tammany district 
attorney can and will prosecute racketeers? 

Do you believe that our prison system is 
too namby-pamby and that the best way to 
solve our crime problem is for G-men to 
shoot it out with criminals? 

Do you believe that four out of five have 
it, that a clean tooth never decays, that hali- 
tosis and B.O. are responsible for most social 
and business failures, that you can get a 
closer shave with an electric razor, that there 
isn’t a cough in a carload, that metal radio 
tubes are better than glass, that you should 
do what your dentist does—brush your teeth 
with powder, that your toilet soap should 
contain filtered sunshine, that you have dan- 
druff germs that can be exterminated by a 
mouthwash, that yeast is something you 
should eat every day? 

If your answer to any of the above ques- 
tions is Yes, you are probably mistaken and 
more susceptible to the oily perorations and 
brash slogans of the propagandists than you 
think you are. I cannot be absolutely cer- 
tain that you are wrong, for an individual, 
no matter how earnest his search for the 
truth may be, is hampered by lack of time 
and resources to check all the available evi- 
dence. Each of us is liable to be hoodwinked 
on occasion. 

What is propaganda? 

The newly established Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, a non-profit corporation or- 
ganized to help the intelligent citizen detect 
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and analyze propaganda, states that “propa- 
ganda is expression of opinion or action by 
individuals or groups deliberately designed 
to influence opinions or other 
individuals or groups with reference to pre- 
determined ends.” 

The work of the Institute, headed by 
Hadley Cantril of Princeton University, with 
Charles A. Beard, Paul Douglas, Robert S. 
Lynd, Kirtley Mather, Clyde R. Miller, and 
James T. Shotwell included on the advisory 
board—this work of scientific inquiry, 
ducted by keen-minded men of 
good will, in methods used by propagandists 
to influence public opinion, to be 
of distinct aid in clarifying our understand- 
ing of contemporary affairs training us 
to spot dangerous and _half- 
truths that make so much of the world seem 


actions of 


con- 
educators, 


promises 


and 


those fallacies 


mad and bent on self-destruction. 

In connection with the work of the In 
stitute, study units on how to detect and 
analyze propaganda will be used this year 
in Horace Mann and Lincoln Schools of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; in 
the Public Schools of Bronxville and 
Gloversville, N.Y.; in Rock Island, IIL, and 
Newton, Mass.; in the State Teachers Col- 


lege at Milwaukee; and in the 


High School, Northwestern University 


University 
These 
study units will be made available to all other 
schools subscribing to Propaganda Analysis. 

I see no reason why public and_ school 
libraries thruout the country should not help 
create an intelligent and open-eyed citizenry 
by organ‘zing similar propaganda-study g1 
Adult education 


particularly 


oups 


classes w vuld seem to be 


adaptable for such a _ project. 


A year’s subscription to the monthly letter, 
Propaganda Analysis, costs two dollars. Ad- 
dress the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 


132 Morningside Drive, New York City 


Union List 


The Wilson Company received an 


recently 


order from a New Orleans bookstore for a 
copy of the Union List of Newspapers. Since 
the volume is sold on the service basis, with 


the price dependent on the size of the organ- 
ization using it, the company asked the book- 
seller to identify the customer. The bookseller 
replied that the order had been placed by a 
local restaurant, an organization of 
mately 25 employees. On receipt of this sur- 
prising information, the Wilson Company’s in- 
spired correspondent dictated the 
missive : 


approxi- 


following 


Librarians, 
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“Your letter telling us that your inquiry 
came from a local restaurant indeed gives us 
food for thought. We have never considered 
restaurants as consumers of this type of pub- 
lication, and we are really curious to know in 
just what way a restaurant is going to make 
use of the Union List of Newspapers. It 
might open up a new field of activity for this 
publication, the support of which largely comes 
from very large universities and public libra- 
ries, and from the historical societies. 

“However, as we are always amenable to 
suggestion and new ideas, we shall be inter- 
ested to hear further from you regarding this 
order. 

“One of our staff has facetiously suggested 
that they might also be interested in the Union 
List of Serials, as pertaining to breakfast 
food. But all levity aside, has this restaurant 
a library, and do they really understand the 
nature of this publication?” 

And what about the Toasters’ Handbook, to 
be served with the morning coffee? 


Fugitive 


Grief has her own dark chamber ; 

Within the secret precincts of the mind 
She shelters, strives not to remember, 
Seeks there in courted sleep her anodyne. 


But sleep is bootless; still she hears the 
pace 

Of specters’ footfalls in the corridor, 

And sees the gleam of fear’s white face, 

\ baleful applicant without her door. 


Even in dream she knows her respite brief, 
That recollection soon will turn her way, 
And memory’s trenchant voice will cleave 
Her rest, demanding “Forth! Endure this 
day !” 
- —Annasue Hughes 


He Took Off His Coat 


During the last heat spell of the summer, a 
reader in the reference room of a library took 
off his coat and laid it on the arm of his chair. 
The librarian objected, but the reader insisted 
that it was too hot for him to wear his coat. 

“T’ll have you arrested,” said the librarian. 
And he did! According to the newspaper ac- 
count, the man was fined five dollars for dis- 
orderly conduct. 

Perhaps he was unduly obstreperous, but | 
admire his stubbornness in refusing to accede 
to a superfluous fastidiousness. A man with- 
out a coat is not necessarily an enemy of 
society. 


S.J. K. 











Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





THE CROW’S NEST 





[The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their 
and by 
criticism and suggestion to help raise the level of 
effectiveness of this increasingly important phase of 
library activity. Librarians are invited to send articles, 
copies of publicity material, descriptions and photo- 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Libra- 
rian, Woman’s College of the University of North 


colleagues in popularizing library services, 


Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.] 


YOUNG machine shop foreman asked 

us, with a starry look in his eye, to 
recommend some books on Astronomy. He 
was all agog to know something more about 
celestial mechanics. We wrote out a list of 
eight or ten titles and suggested that he go 
to the library to get them. To our certain 
knowledge he never went near the library 
though he mentioned his great ambition on 
several occasions thereafter. The point of 
this story is that books are available, but 
motivation seems to be lacking. And _ this 
leads us to wonder if our blissful acceptance 
of the inspiration of reading lists is alto- 
gether warranted. We have no substantial 
experience on which to vouchsafe an opinion, 
but we think a lot could be learned about 
the psychology of arousing interest in books 
through an intensive study of Robert Lynd’s 
article, “Cultivating the Psychological Point 
of Sale” (Publishers Weekly, August 7, 
1937). 


* * * 


Her official accomplishments as librarian of 
the New Rochelle Public Library have been 
recorded by others more competent than 
ourselves to judge. She can probably be 
located any morning about 6:00 a.m. horse- 
back riding among the bridle paths of 
Wykagyl Gardens. We refer, of course, to 
Miss Aubry Lee Hill who contributes this 
issue of the Crow’s Nest and we happen 
to know about her varied interests from 
reading American Women, the official Who's 
Who among women of the nation. 


For her discussion in this issue, she ex- 
amined the handbooks prepared by several 
of the leading public libraries in the country. 
She then had the brilliant idea of making 


a scrapbook of public library handbooks and 
of placing it on loan to libraries thru A.L.A. 
Headquarters. 
plement 


With the scrapbook to sup- 
the report which follows, we feel 














have all the material 


handbo« yk. 


that 
you need to produce a “better” 


quite sure you 


PUBLIC LIBRARY HANDBOOKS 
By Aubry Lee Hill 


In selecting the leaflets which seem to be 
most effective from the standpoint of ap- 
pearance, approach, and content, certain ones 
can easily be eliminated because they are 
wrapped in verbiage and a sense of their 
own dignity. A leaflet may serve more as 
a tombstone than as a come-hither introduc- 
tion to a friendly institution. Can we inter- 
est a reader who wants a book, or who 
doesn’t even know that he wants a book, by 
telling him that the library was founded in 
1840, a new site was bought in 1910, a new 
building erected in 1918 and opened in 1920, 
the architect was John Murray, the prin- 
cipal rooms are on the main floor, the col- 
lection is classified according to the Dewey 
Decimal system, finally winding around to a 
statement about the home use of books for 
adults, giving numerous rules, as such, which 
the unsuspecting and generally well-meaning 
citizen is told he must know and follow or 
take the consequences. What the reader 
wants is a book, not a genealogy. The more 
easily and clearly we can make him feel at 
home and direct him to that book, and to 
other of the library’s services, the more 
quickly will he feel confidence in the library. 

Then there are the leaflets which are dis- 
tinctly unfriendly in tone, if not actually dis- 
courteous. Only a very small proportion of 
a library’s patrons are petty thieves and book 
multilators. The average seeker after a li- 
brary card humbly and honestly wants a 
book and within the limits of human nature 
will abide cheerfully by reasonable rules 
which he understands. Then why tell him 
on the first page that “every registered bor- 
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rower will receive a copy of these rules, and 
no violation of them because of ignorance 
need be pleaded.” Most public libraries are 
dealing with taxpayers and voters and not 
with institutions of incorrigibles.)s How much 
better the friendly statement in the Indian- 
apolis Public Library’s Guide for New Bor- 
rowers which begins: “It is the right and 
privilege of every resident, student, tax- 
payer and employee in the city to borrow 
books from the Public Library or any of its 
branches. The process of getting a card 
has been made as simple as possible and the 
newcomer is assured of at least one book 
on his initial trip.” 

The trend toward informal, friendly book- 
lets is well illustrated by the changes of 
approach in three publications of the New 
York Public Library. The Handbook of the 
New York Public Library (1921) is beau- 
tifully printed on 60 pages of 6x9 coated 
paper with various formal illustrations and 
a dignified buff paper cover. Twelve years 
later a little booklet came out entitled Jnfor- 
mation about the New York Public Library, 
again beautifully printed but formal, 
reduced to 50 pages of approximately 4x7 
paper with an illustration on the cover and a 
simplified table of contents. This year, 1937, 
was published Books, Please!, a popular 
presentation of the annual report, in a 
pocket-size booklet. An excellent idea! In- 
stead of spending a great deal of money for 
a small edition of a large stuffy report, the 
New York librarians spend less for a large 
edition of a small readable pamphlet. 


Some Points to Look for 


Preparation of a leaflet of information re- 
quires planning and thought. You will en- 
counter all sorts of difficulties, but you will 
also have a good time doing it. 

Put First Tuincs First. Try to visu- 
alize the average person whom you want 
to interest in the library, and write your 
text primarily to him. What will he 
want to know first? Next? He prob- 
ably does not want a history of the 
library. He may want a list of all the 
branches, but it is safe to leave this 
information for the last page. 

Be Frienpty. Present the _ require- 
ments simply and clearly in a friendly, 
easy manner. Remember that you want 
to encourage non-users to join the li- 
brary, and to use it once they have joined. 
Time enough later to deal with the few 
who abuse their privileges. 

Biue-Pencit Your Copy MERCILESSLY. 
Get someone else to read it, preferably 


less 


someone who prefers white space to 
type. Avoid redundancy. Be clear and 
concise. 
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Use HeEaprncs PLENTIFULLY so_ the 
reader can find the information he wants 
without reading a whole page or more. 
Try to make the headings interesting and 
non-technical. 

Use Cotor. Generally choose a color 
other than white or buff. Color is at- 
tractive and helps to distinguish the leaf- 
let from book cards, borrowers’ cards, 
and general utility supplies which are so 
familiar they do not attract attention. 

CHOOSE SimpLe, LeciBLE Type. With- 
out expert advice (and the average 
printer seldom gives expert advice) never 
indulge in fussy or superflous ornament 
or type. Choose type to conform to your 
subject and paper stock. 

Sizes OF LEAFLETS VARY. 4x7 is a 
favorite size. Some leaflets are the size 
of the borrower’s library card, or are 
cut to fit the standard envelope used by 
the library. 

Avow Datinc Your LEAFLET by using 
specific statistics unless you have plenty 
of money and expect to reprint annually. 
It is sometimes possible to use figures in 
a general way to show the amount of 
service rendered without specifically dat- 
ing the leaflet. 


Distribution 

Some organized plan for distribution is im- 
portant. Too many of us assume that once 
the leaflet is published, we have finished 
with it. Practically all libraries reporting 
said that they gave them to new borrowers 
when they registered, but for the most part 





simply, 
the New Rochelle Public Library Leaflet 
speaks as a friend to every reader and 
will be welcome in every household—Eb. 


Prepared briefly, brightly, but 
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relied on loan desk distribution. Other sug- 
gestions were: 

“A copy is enclosed with literature on baby 
care mailed to parents of each new born.” 

“We use it from time to time as an en- 
velope stuffer, and also give it to mew-comers 
to the city thru the elcome Wagon serv- 
ice, which in Des Moines was started about 
six years ago.” 

“They are distributed at luncheon clubs oc- 
casionally.”’ 

“We_ distributed the leaflets thru the Wel- 
come Wagon service, thru the county school 
children, and thru the Chamber of Commerce.” 


And from the Sawyer Public Library 
(Gloucester, Mass.) : 


“Our Chamber of Commerce asked for 500 
copies to distribute to appropriate inquirers at 
their Information Booth. 


“We checked names in the telephone book 
with our registration files for those not already 
library borrowers. As we can get typing hel 
on the matter, we are sending the flyers wit 
a brief, personal note to invite those not regis- 
tered here to join the library. For the letter 
‘A’ we sent 63, and 14 of them have since 
joined the library. 


“We obtained lists of cottagers from real 
estate agencies handling the largest number of 
summer patrons, and mailed it to them. 


“We sent one to the proprietor of each of 
thirteen hotels with a ae postal asking them 
to let us know 1f they wished copies for dis 
tribution, and how many.” 


Good Models 


Your Library, published by the Akron, 
Ohio, Public Library, is attractively printed 
on warm buff paper, 4x 634 folded once, with 
a pen and ink sketch of the library reproduced 
on the front fold. 5,000 cost $42.00; 10,000 
cost $72.00; 25,000 cost $112.50. 

At Your Service, Warder Public Library 
(Springfield, Ohio) is similar in format to the 
Akron leaflet, folded twice instead of once. 
It is particularly well planned inside with 
many good headings such as, “Who may 
borrow books?” “How you may get a library 
card,” “Please ask questions,” “Telephone 
service,” “Books not owned by the library.” 
10,000 cost $42.95. 


The Los Angeles Public Library leaflet 
offers no preamble but assumes that the 
reader wants to get a book and that he is 
able to read. In a forthright, impersonal 
manner it tells him how to get a card and 
how to use it. It is printed on a strip of 
salmon colored paper, about 3x5 when folded 
once on the narrow side. 

In Your Library and How to Use It the 
Des Moines Public Library has used color 
to advantage. The text is unusually good 
and has certain headings not usually found, 
as “Books not in the library,” “Recommenda- 
tions for the purchase of books are always 
welcome,” “Why are fines charged?”, “Per- 
sonal service,” etc. It might have been im- 
proved by using better paper, slightly larger 
type, and more condensed information. 10,000 
cost $22.00. 


The Houston Public Library has a flair for 
attractive printed materials. Their leaflet in 
purple ink on gray paper is artistic but diffi- 
cult to read. Apparently the colors blend 
too easily and blur one’s vision. They print 
an additional set of rules on a small single 
buff sheet for the children. 10,000 of the 
first cost $48.00. 

Using Your Library, the 8-page leaflet of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, is comprehen- 
sive, friendly, dignified—beautifully printed in 
the characteristic Joe Wheeler style. 

No Time for Knitting (1935), a small 
16-page booklet published by the Haverhill 
Public Library (Mass.), is extremely clever 
and should be read by all librarians. It is 
not a handbook of rules, however, but a very 
readable essay in public relations. 

When You Come to the Sawyer Free Li- 
brary is an attractive green leaflet of the 
library at Gloucester, printed on a long nar- 
row strip and folded twice. 5,000 cost $49.00. 

So Yowre Coming to the Public Library! 
A Few Suggestions to Make You Feel at 
Home issued by the New Rochelle Public 
Library is another example of an informal 
leaflet. It is printed on salmon colored paper, 
in simple, modern typeface, on a long strip 
folded twice to fit the baronial envelope used 
by the library. The contents were edited and 
re-edited in an attempt to achieve brevity 
without curtness. 10,000 cost $63.75. 


—_—_ 


Tri-Parish Library 


Under a plan unique in the United States, 
residents of three Louisiana parishes are 
being supplied with books thru a tri-parish 
library, designed to demonstrate the best 
method of supplying residents of rural areas 
with books and to show the feasibility of 
combining several governmental units into 
one for library service. It will be financed 
and directed for one year by the Louisiana 
Library Commission with the state depart- 
ment of education providing $10,000 of neces- 
sary funds. 

Arranged at the request of Governor 
Richard W. Leche, who desires to bring 
books within the reach of every Louisiana 
citizen, the tri-parish library is already a 
most popular institution in Winn, Grant, and 
Jackson parishes, the area selected for the 
experiment. Opening on June 12, the library 
in the first seven weeks of its existence 
reported a circulation for the period of 16,964 
volumes. 

The books were circulated thru a system 
of 15 branch libraries established at strategic 
centers in the three parishes and also by 
means of a bookmobile. 
































Junior Librarians Section 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE * * * PURPOSE AND PROGRAM 


Purpose 


To foster professional expression and to promote greater responsibility and common 
understanding among the members of the profession. 


Program 


To hold special meetings for the discussion of library topics of particular interest to 


the younger librarians. 


To give the younger members an opportunity to gain experience and to participate 
more generally in conference and other professional activities. 


To promote studies that will contribute to the advancement of librarianship. 
To encourage membership in the American Library Association. 


To plan various social activities. 


To cooperate with the American Library Association in promoting and fulfilling its 


aims and purposes. 


[This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to. the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s edi- 
torial representative and “‘coordinator”: Miss Gretchen 
Garrison, New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. at 
42d St., New York City.] 


“Author of .. .” 


By Richard H. Hart, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library 


F all the special talents which add to a 

library worker’s usefulness and pleasure 
in his work, none is called into play more 
frequently than the ability to write. The 
preparation of reports, the annotation and 
editing of bibliographies and booklists, the 
preparation of copy for publicity are regular 
library routine; and the talent that makes 
such writing better than mediocre is welcomed 
by staff and public. 


For most trained library assistants the prob- 
lem of advancement in an already crowded 
profession is a constant spur. Applying one’s 
best energy and ability to the task in hand 
may seem enough, but there are certain 
activities, pursued in leisure time, which cer- 
tainly help. Among these, creative work of 
all types, and especially writing, is not only 
a practical help to the young librarian, but 
also provides him with a safety valve for 
intellectual energy which may create an un- 
comfortable pressure during days spent in 
routine duties. 


Library work has become too diversified 
for us to speak of a “typical young trained 
librarian’s” position and opportunities. For 
convenience, let us consider the lot of the 
assistant in the medium-to-large public li- 


brary, as it is in this category that the largest 
number of library school graduates will fall. 

In most communities there is apt to be a 
poverty of local and sectional history and 
biography, particularly of work that has been 
compiled with a view to modern standards 
of accuracy and readers’ interest. The stu- 
dent turns to his public library and the 
library of the local historical society, if there 
is one, for material of this type, and no 
one is in a better position than the librarian 
to gauge where the most serious gaps in 
printed information occur. Many of the mate- 
rials for research are at his finger-tips, and 
he has been taught to use them in college 
and library school. His connection with the 
library should give him entrée to private 
collections or archives which are not available 
to the public at large. 

Let him try making a list of the notable 
men and women of his town, city or state 
for whom no adequate biography has been 
written. The next step is selecting the 
brightest star of the lot, or perhaps the man 
whose life and interests are closest to the 
writer’s, and set to work. 

If the subject has not been too long dead, 
first-hand material and family traditions may 
be collected from the surviving relatives and 
friends. Letters and other personal docu- 
ments may be examined in the archives of 
local institutions and business firms, while 
the librarian’s skill in bibliography should 
lead him to every scrap of previous work 
that has been published on his subject in 
newspapers, periodicals, or books. Tracking 
down a dead celebrity can become as absorb- 
ing as Dr. Thorndyke’s or Peter Wimsey’s 
pursuit of a live criminal. 

Everything that has just been said applies 
to local history as well as biography—to 
towns, counties, and episodes as well as to 
individuals. 
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In this cheerful program there is, as al- 
ways, a rub. Who is to sponsor publication 
for this non-commercial material once it is 
written? Most newspaper editors are grate- 
ful for original well-prepared copy on matters 
on local historical interest, especially if ac- 
companied by good pictures. The files of 
your local commercial and artist photog- 
raphers and the library’s print collection are 
two of the most promising sources for these. 
Your own candid camera shots of old build- 
ings or antiquarian treasures may double 
the value of an article. Large city papers 
pay fairly well for this work; in smaller 
towns it may be done for love and the 
greater glory of the library’s vertical file. 

The following suggestion can best be fol- 
lowed out by library staff members who 
live in section where there are a number of 
business firms and institutions of some years 
standing. Secure a list of charters granted 
by your state. Among those firms and in- 
stitutions there are apt to be a number which 
are approaching the 25th, 50th, the 75th, or 
even the 100th year of their existence. In 
recent years many executives have found that 
the most suitable commemoration of such 
an anniversary is the publishing of a history 
of the organization. 

Other subjects with which the librarian is 
especially equipped to deal are relations be- 
tween school, college and library; book re- 
viewing; publishing; the book trade; public 
documents; journalism in its social and edu- 
cational aspects; rare books and collecting; 
fine. printing; rare maps and prints. Many 
scientific, industrial, and business librarians 
are successful writers on the subjects included 
in their -book collections, especially those 
phases which have to do with fact-finding, 
new discoveries and inventions, and the 
keeping of records. 

Library service is, of course, our home 
province, and there are few librarians doing 
good work who do not have something to 
contribute to professional literature. There 
is no excuse for a young assistant’s saying 
that he will not write up his ideas because 
he is sure that library periodicals do not 
want material from unknowns. I have heard 
library periodical editors repeat with great 
emotion that they will print any sane, orig- 
inal, and well-expressed copy that comes into 
their hands, providing that it carries signifi- 
cant facts or ideas.* 

Inquiries concerning any of the projects 
that have been outlined above will be 
answered as well as the writer’s experience 
permits. Lack of time prevents attempting 
the criticism of manuscripts. Address com- 
munications to the Chairman.—CoMMITTEE ON 
CreATIVE Work, J.M.R.T. Richard H. Hart, 
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Chairman; Eva M. Landis, Agricultural Col- 
lege Library, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb.; A. Harold Lancour, Cooper Union 
Museum Library, New York City. 


A Few Coals to Newcastle 


(Ep. Nore. Suggesting books to librarians may 
seem at first like carrying coal to Newcastle. Believ- 
ing firmly in the value of sharing book enthusiasms, 
however, we have asked some of our more eminent 
colleagues to recommend to the Junior Members—and 
to all others listening—a few of the books they prize 
most highly as librarians and as persons. Our first 
guest is R. W. G. Vail, Librarian of the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. He says: 
“All Junior—and enior—librarians should be book 
collectors and not mere library executives; they 
should know something of the romance of their pro- 
fession and should be able to talk intelligently about 
old as well as current new books. . .’’) 


McKerrow, R. B. 
raphy for literary students. 
endon Press, 1927 

Best book of its kind. 

Espare, A. J. K. A student’s manual of bib- 

liography. London, Allen and Unwin, 1932 
An excellent manual containing material not 
in the previous title. 

CARTER, JOHN AND PoLiarD, GRAHAM. An en- 
quiry into the nature of certain nineteenth 
century pamphlets. London, Constable, 
1934 

A literary detective story which tells the 
methods used in discovering literary forgeries. 

LypeNBERG, H. M. aANnp ArcCHER, JoHN. The 
care and repair of books. N.Y. Bowker, 
1931 

Best book on the subject. 

Fre_p, Eucene. Love affairs of a bibliomaniac. 

N.Y. Scribner, 1896 
Perhaps the best American 
collecting. 

Newton, A. E. Amenities of book collecting. 
Boston, Atlantic Monthly Press, 1918 

Has made many a reader an incurable book 
collector. 

Stevens, Henry. Recollections of Mr. James 
Lenox of New York and the formation of 
his library. London, Henry Stevens, 1886 

Exciting adventures of the collecting of the 
famous Lenox library, now part of the New 
York Public Library. 

Mapican, T. F. Word shadows of the great. 

N.Y. Stokes, 1930 
The most interesting modern book on manu- 
scripts. 

Peppre, R. A. ed. Printing, a short history of 


Introduction to bibliog- 
Oxford, Clar- 


essay on book 


the art. London, Grafton, 1927 
Best one volume history of printing, each 
chapter by an authority. 
Pottarp, A. W. Fine books. London, Me- 


thuen, 1912 
Contains the best account of the invention 
of printing and of early book illustration. 
Stit-weLL, Marcaret B._ Incunabula and 
Americana. N.Y. Columbia Univ. Press, 
1931 
Best single volume on the subject. 
McMurtre, D. C. History of printing in 


America. N.Y. Bowker, 1936 

Best work on the subject. Vol. 2 only pub- 
lished so far. Vol. 3 will appear in 1938 and 
Vols. 1 and 4 later. 


*Righto! As far as the Wilson Bulletin is concerned, the contribution—not the contributor—is the 
thing.—S.J.K. 
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WiuiaMs, I. A. Elements of book-collection. 

London, Matthews and Marrot, 1927 
Simplest Engtish manual. Tells how to de- 
scribe a book bibliographically. 

Wintericu, J. T. A primer of book collect- 
ing. N.Y. Greenberg, 1935 

An excellent manual on first 
association books. 

Wintericu, J. T. Early American books and 
printing. Boston, Houghton, 1935 

Best available primer of Americana. Men- 
tions the outstanding books you are supposed 
to know about. 

Wrotn, L. C. An American bookshelf, 1755. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934 

A charming and authoritative account of the 
American books of a single year of the Colonial 
period. A model of historical bibliography for 
the Junior Librarian to shoot at. 


editions and 


Librarians in Fiction 
From Moon Calf, by Floyd Dell: 


“It was in the summer after his second year 
of school that Felix discovered the public li- 
brary. .. It was some time before his nerv- 
ousness and sense of trespass wore off, as he 
came to observe that others were doing the 
same thing as himself; to forget his embar- 
rassment, he immersed himself as quickly as 
possible in the stories and pictures he found 
in the magazines and books on the table... 
What he really wanted was to wander among 
those shelves of books, and handle and look 
at them freely and find out for himself what 
he wanted. But he did not dare say that. No 
one, he knew, ever went behind that desk ex- 
cept the gray-haired lady herself, and some- 
times a still more aged person, a man whom 


Felix recognized as the preacher who had 
once made a little speech at the school. 
“Shall I pick out something for you?’ 


asked the librarian. 

““T don’t care,’ said Felix shyly, meaning, 
‘if you please thank you!’ 

“ ‘Here,’ said the librarian triumphantly, and 
handed him a much-worn book, labelled on 
the cover ‘Elsie Dinsmore.’ 

“Felix took the book home and read it 
faithfully, but he: was glad when he had fin- 
ished it. However, when he came back the 
next week, he was given the next succeeding 
one of what appeared to be, as the weeks 
went by, an endless series of volumes which 
grew more and more difficult to read. . . Felix 
read the books as they were given to him... 
but the early magic of the adventure of read- 
ing was gone. 

“Then one day he picked up on the counter 
a book whose pictures interested him; he 
clung to it, and was reluctant to take the 
Oliver Optic book which the librarian had 
ready for him. The librarian glanced at the 
book, smiled, and said, ‘You don’t want that 
book—it’s too old for you.’ A wicked idea 
came into Felix’s head, and swallowing hard, 
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he asked, ‘Could I take it for—for my 
mother ?’ 

“‘Oh, certainly,’ said the librarian, and gave 
him both books. After that, Felix carried 
home two books each time, one of some stand- 
ard series for children, and one wildly experi- 


mental choice.” 


District Secretaries 
WILLARD A. HEAPS, Li- 


brarian 
State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pa. 
Mass., N.J., N.Y., Pa. Vt. 


MARY LOUISE McDEAR- 
MAN 


EASTERN 


Md., 


Conn., 


SOUTHEASTERN 


Includes 


Leslie Perry Memorial Li- 


brary 
Henderson, N.C. 
Includes Ala., Ga., Ky., N.C., S.C., Tenn., Va. 
CENTRAL HENRY F. CLARK 
(Canton Public Library) 
Home Address: 


335 Cleveland Ave., S.W., 
Canton, Ohio 


Includes Ill., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis. 
MIDDLEWESTERN CHRISTINE TAYLOR 


ublic Library, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
Includes Iowa, Kans., Minn., Miss., Mo., Neb. 
SOUTHWESTERN (to be announced) 
WESTERN ELIZABETH FERGUSON 
University of Washington 
Library 
Seattle, Wash. 


Includes Calif., Col., Ore., Wash. 


Declaring Dividends 


Does your library—its books, its staff, its 
varied services—pay dividends to its inves- 
tors—those who support and use the library? 
Dividends in the form of help toward better 
jobs, better school room activity, more efficient 
business methods, greater individual happiness 
and success, less crime and delinquency, and 
the many other ways in which library service 
does or can pay its way. 

It is the present job of the Junior Sub- 
committee of the A.L.A. Publicity Committee 
to bring together these dividends in the form 
of incidents and short stories showing the 
value of library service, in the hope that a 
large collection of these stories will prove of 
value in library publicity. 

We want everyone to help with this. Please 
send the stories to any member of the pub- 
licity sub-committee for publication in A.L.A. 
Bulletin. 

Gladys A. Brown, Free Library, Oakland, Calif. 

Catherine Bundy, Gary, Ind., Public Library. 

Elizabeth Hesser, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 

oon 

Mildred’ F, Johnson, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 


_ College Library, Lynchburg, Va. 
Esther S. Kalis, Westport Branch Library, Kansas 


City, Mo. 

Ruth T. Manlove, Divoll Branch Library, St. 
Louis, Chairman 

Ruby C. Wilder, Univ. of Nebraska Library, 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Janet_ K. Zimmerman, Pyblic Library, Glen Rock, 


iN. J. 








THE BOOK LIST FORUM 


Edited by the Book List Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore * 


FITTING LISTS TO READERS 
By Jennie M. Flexner, Readers’ Adviser, New York Public Library 


HE librarian’s age-old task of fitting the 

book to the man assumes a somewhat 
altered aspect when his reader, feeling the 
need for more help asks for a list of books. 
The immediate implication is that he wants 
to progress from one book to another, that 
he feels the need of direction, of unity, and 
some singleness of purpose in reading about 
the subject which interests him. 

The fact that the selection is made for 
the individual rather than for the hypothetical 
person for whom prepared lists are usually 
made, accents the broad educational function 
of the library. The relationship between 
reader and librarian reaches another piane. 
The problem under consideration must be 
formulated. The reader often clarifies his 
own thinking in the discussion of his inter- 
ests and desires, his difficulties and limita- 
tions. In this informal talk about reading, 
the skillful librarian is given the opportunity 
to direct the choice of a subject, to narrow 
the over-ambitious person’s desire to cover 
too large a field, or to make definite sug- 
gestions to the reader who knows what he 
wants. 

In the survey of the reading problem as a 
whole, the library’s sources for assistance, 
professional and human, are set forth. The 
reader is usually frankly grateful for the 
service, of which he often had not known. 
Fitting the list to the reader is sometimes 
as salutary an experience for the librarian 
trying to gauge needs as for the person 
requesting help. To prepare the list an op- 
portunity to discuss the reading problem is 
essential both for the librarian and_ the 
reader. Each needs to measure the other. 
The librarian’s need for this is obvious, but 
it is well to remember that the reader is 
similarly engaged trying to decide if the 
librarian is likely to help. Much depends on 
this contact. 

The first step in the process of interview- 
ing is to achieve a method of approach suited 
to the peculiar needs of the individual. It is 
always necessary to make clear to the reader 


that questions have a direct connection with’ 


the selection of reading materials. One needs 
to know something of the background, of 
education, and previous reading experience, 
which often indicate capacity and interests. 


* This project, a 
bers Round Table. 


In a time when so many people are subjected 
to formal interviews the librarian’s discus- 
sion of a book problem with a reader should 
not resemble any other investigation. Exper- 
ience in feeling reactions in such conversa- 
tions often indicates what are the necessary 
queries, and how the necessary information 
can be most easily secured. In many inter- 
views the only way to secure information is 
thru observation of the reader’s attitude and 
rather more or less circuitous means. The 
fact that no set formula is followed, though 
the librarian knows what information is help- 
ful, means that no two interviews are alike. 


.No two readers have exactly the same edu- 


cation, experience or ability. Though desire 
and opportunity may be expressed in entirely 
different ways, experience has shown that 
the motive behind most requests for help is 
personal. Success and happiness are common 
desires though not too frequently so stated, 
and the inarticulate person may often be 
encouraged and directed in his reaching out 
to books, by a librarian able to steer him 
toward subjects which have universal appeal. 

Hence, inevitably, lists prepared for one 
reader need alteration and adaptation for 
the next person interested in the same sub- 
ject. Literally some want them long and 
inclusive, and others want much more defi- 
nite selection. The same books must be 
repeatedly looked at critically in relation to 
the individual who will use them. But short 
cuts must be developed. Not only will the 
librarian need easy access to a small but 
well-rounded collection of library tools for 
evaluating books, but will ‘need as well the 
opportunity to work with many books not 
obviously related to bibliographical research. 
Authoritative hooks with carefully selected 
reading lists, annotated, evaluated, and clas- 
sified are of the greatest assistance in this 
work. Selected bibliographies, current lists 
of many types prepared by libraries, colleges, 
and publishers for any specific need are of 
interest to the librarian concerned with this 
phase of selective bibliography. The accumu- 
lation of a body of pooled opinion, in the 
convenient form of an evaluated subject cata- 
log of books in many levels, becomes essen- 
tial, as such work develops. 
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Naturally no two librarians bring the same 
resources to these problems, hence consulta- 
tion and collaboration on a staff may give 
the reader a composite result in his finished 
list. The librarian’s power to lead and to 
direct must obviously be based on impartial 
judgment and a sense of unspoken respon- 
sibility. 

In handing the list to the reader, the libra- 
rian frequently is asked the importance of 
sequence in following the reading suggested. 
The first work listed is often essential for 
purposes of definition, as an entering wedge 
for the reader trying to work his way into a 
subject with which he is unfamiliar. But 
given a start if the list suits, the intelligent 
adult usually can use it and not have to be 
led from book to book. It often serves the 
reader as direction in his own selection as 
thru his personal enthusiasm he develops the 
ability to go ahead alone. 

For the librarian striving to fit books to 
individuals the way is not so simple. Wider 
and wider acquaintance with old and new 
books is a constant need, more and more 
ingenuity in meeting personal problems on a 
professional ground, a keener ability to read 
for the other person as well as oneself, to 
recognize that the essential differences in 
men call for similar gradations in suggestion 
if books are really to fit readers—and to 
open the library for other than obvious and 
limited uses. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 
Lists should be ordered from the Verti- 
cal File Service of The H. W. Wilson 
Company unless otherwise stated. Most 
lists are free except for postage and there- 
fore the only charge necessary is for mail- 
“|. and handling. 
he 47 lists included this month are 
available for $1.22 when ordered as a set. 


New booklists will be described in the Forum as 
soon as possible after they are received. Address 
three editorial copies to Elizabeth Hesser, Book List 
Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore; and one hundred copies postpaid 
to The H. W. Wilson Company, Vertical File Service. 
When needed, additional copies will be requested. 
Do not neglect to inform the Committee and The 
Wilson Company as to whether the lists are free 
except for postage, or priced. 

The Committee wishes to serve as a clearing house 
for information on lists available or in_ progress. 
Samples of lists, even if not available for listing 
in the Forum, are desired; mark such lists clearly 
“not available for distribution.” Address inquiries to 
Rea J. Steele, Chairman, Book List Forum Editorial 
Committee. 





AERONAUTICS 

Aviation; a selected list of books published 
since 1930. 30p '37 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
A comprehensive, annotated list of about 
250 books on the subject. Purchased from 
a special fund, the books are confined pri- 
marily to the technical aspects of the 
subject. Many foreign books are included. 
They are here grouped under twenty-three 

subjects. Includes annotations 
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BASKET making 
Basketry. (How to do it ser) 3p nd Queens 
Borough (Jamaica, N.Y.) public lib 2c 
_ The making of various kinds of baskets, 
including raffia. Lists 20 titles with brief 
notes. One of the How to do it series multi- 
graphed on tinted papers of a uniform size, 
4x5 inches, with an attractive cut on the 
rt and very brief annotations for each 
itle 
BOATS and boating 
Own your own boat. 4p nd Berkeley (Calif.) 
public lib 4c 
Lists 39 books on building and managing 
pleasure boats of all kinds, and on _ build- 
ing ship models. Not annotated. Mimeo- 
graphed 
BOOKS and reading 
rcaae to many subjects. 4p '37 N Y pub- 
ic ID oc 


Popular books on public speaking, art, 
history, psychology, and other subjects. 
Four to sixteen books on each subject. 


There are no annotations 
Best sellers. 3p ’'37 Gary 
2c 
A mimeographed list of 54 titles of some 
popular fiction and non-fiction of the past 
three or four years. The arrangement is 


(Ind) public lib 


alphabetical by author with call numbers 
included 
Books men like. (Reading-list no 2) 4p nd 
cams Borough (Jamaica, N.Y.) public 
ib 2c 


A representative list of 42 fiction and 
non-fiction titles with brief, pertinent anno- 
tations. The arrangement is alphabetical 
_by author with dates of publication given 

Forty years of best sellers; titles selected 
from lists of the most popular fiction and 
non-fiction 1896-1936. 3p '37 Berkeley (Calif.) 
public lib 4c 

A fiction and non-fiction title each for the 
last 41 years divided into the two groups 
and arranged chronologically. Call num- 
bers are included. Mimeographed 

More books you may have missed. 4p '37 N Y 
public lib 5e 

Includes 122 titles, with author. title and 
eall no., under the headings: Glances at 
the past; Travelers’ tales; The arts; Civiliz- 
ing ourselves; Quest of science. Printed 


on blue paper, with an illustration from 
the ‘‘Colophon”’ 
What colleges recommend. 2p nd Queens 


Borough (Jamaica, N.Y.) public lib 1c 
This list, the size of a book mark, gives 

“in order the fifty books most often rec- 

ommended on reading.lists of fifty-five col- 


leges.’’ Printed on both sides and not 
annotated 
CHILD study 

Guide to successful parenthood. 4p nd Berk- 

eley (Calif.) public lib 4c 

A long list, not annotated, classified 

under the following headings: Parent and 

child; Child study; Sex education; Child 


care and nutrition. Mimeographed 
CHILDREN’S literature 
Magic doorways; grade one-nine. 9 lists ‘36 
Minn state teachers coll lib St. Cloud 
(Minn.) 15¢ 
Nine separate lists, printed on different 
colored paper with one illustration for the 
first four grades and another for the last 
five. Although not annotated each list is 
divided into as many as ten groups which 
are often introduced with an apt line or 
two of verse. Titles included range from 
50 to 105 
Read aloud to younger boys and girls. 3p °37 
New Rochelle (N.Y.) public lib 2c 
Clare Newberry’s famous **Mittens”’ 
graces the front of this list, which has the 
same format as the ‘Read for fun’ lists. 
35 titles 
Read for fun. (grades (1-8) 4 lists ’37 New 
Rochelle (N.Y.) public lib 7c for set 
Printed in dark colors on lighter shades 
of lavender. green, buff and blue paper, 
these four lists have as cover designs at- 
tractive illustrations from popular books. 
On each last page is a tempting paragraph 
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from the illustrated book and an explana- 
tory note of source. 35 titles included on 
each list 

Read for fun: first and second grades. 3p 


2c 
Read for fun: third and fourth grades. 3p 


c 
Read for fun: fifth and sixth grades. 3p 2c 
Read for fun: seventh and eighth grades. 

3p 2c 

DRAWING 


Drawing. (How to do it ser) 3p nd Queens 
Borough (Jamaica, N.Y.) public lib 2c 
Lists in one alphabet 21 titles with very 
brief notes. Many kinds of drawing are in- 
cluded: cartooning, figure and animal draw- 
ing, pen-and-ink and pencil drawing. One 
of the How to do it series (see note under 
Basketry) 
ENGRAVING 
Print making. (How to do it ser) 3p nd 
_—— Borough (Jamaica, N.Y.) public lib 


“The making of wood and linoleum blocks, 
etching and aquatints is covered. Brief 
notes are given for twenty titles. One of 
the How to do it series (see note under 
Basketry) 

FICTION 
52 list; outstanding novels of 1933, 1935, 1936. 
3 lists °33-’36 Queens Borough (Jamaica, 
N.Y.) public lib 2c each, 5c for the set 

A brief introduction states that this 
annual issue of the 52 list was selected 
by the Adult book review committee. It is 
intended to suggest varied reading among 
the best novels. Arranged alphabetically 
by author; short descriptive annotations are 
given and publishers included 


GARDENING 
Pamphlets for gardeners. 2p 
(N.J.) public lib 10c 
A reprint of a page from the House and 
Garden magazine. Groups the pamphlets 
under various subjects, occasionally with 
brief notes. Gives paging, source from which 
material may be obtained, and price. De- 
scribed as “small, authentic publications,”’ 
— are issued by agricultural colleges, 
etc. 
GOLD mines and mining 
Gold mush days, comp by Elizabeth Baer. 
rev ed 3p °37 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
A list of 21 books on the discovery of 
gold in all rts of the world, with em- 
hasis on California and the ‘“‘forty-niners.’ 
evised from an earlier popular list. New 
cover design. Annotated 
HANDICRAFT 
Home crafts. (How to do it ser) 3p nd Queens 
Borough (Jamaica, N.Y.) public lib 2c 
Needlework, quilt, and rugmaking are the 
home crafts for which 21 books are sug- 


°37 Montclair 


gested. One of the How to do it series 
(see note under Basketry) 
HOBBIES 
Borough 


Mount your hobby. a J nd Queens 
(Jamaica, N.Y.) public lib 3c 
The hobbies are: Artistic pursuits; Col- 
lecting; Handicrafts; Literary paths; Na- 
ture study; Pen, pencil or brush; Pets; 
Shows and entertainments; Sports; Useful 
arts. Lists 79 titles without annotations; 
well multigraphed in black and white with 
cover illustration. 


HOME economics 
Homemaker’s bookshelf, comp by M. B. Free- 
man. 5p nd Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
Suggestions, in paragraph form, of titles 
on: Buying, building, and furnishing a 
home; Repairing: Spending and _ saving: 
Housekeeping and entertaining: Food; and 
Keeping your looks. Four to eleven titles 
under each heading. Illustrated with clever 
drawings 


HOUSING 
Housing and community planning. comp by 
F. W. Stiles. 3p '37 Mass inst tech lib 2c 
Collateral reading for the housing con- 
ference ‘‘Homes of tomorrow’ at M.LT. 
Classified under the following headings: 
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General; Social and economic factors; De- 
sign and construction. Not a popular list; 
some titles are rather tcehnical. Annota- 
tions, chiefly quoted, for most titles. A re- 
print from the Technology review 
LEATHER work 
Leatherwork. (How to do it ser) 2p nd Queens 
Borough (Jamaica, N.Y.) public lib 2c 
A short list of 12 titles, with brief notes, 
on the craft of making and decorating ar- 
ticles of leather; appropriately printed in 
two shades of brown. One of the How to 
do it series (see note under Basketry) 
MOUNTAINEERING 
Mountains and men, comp by M. E. 
’37 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
An annotated list of books on mountain 
climbing in the Rockies, the Rockies, the 
Alps, and the Himalayas. 19 titles are listed, 
and there is an attractive and appropriate 
illustration on the cover 
OCCUPATIONS 
Your future career. 4p nd Queens 
(Jamaica, N.Y.) public lib 2c 
Books of vocational information and vo- 
cational guidance to help in deciding on 
a career. Brief annotations 


OPERA 

Opera. (Art bklist no 32) Tp ‘37 

free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed in the Book List Forum of Decem- 
ber 1936. A selected list of 40 titles with 
annotations on the history of opera abroad 
and in America, on the singer, and on the 


Bang. 3p 


Borough 


Enoch Pratt 


composer. List also books presenting opera 
pay and stories. Each section is prefaced 
y an explanatory paragraph. The cover 
design reproduces a page of music from 
an opera score 
PAINTING 
Painting. (How to do it ser) 3p nd Queens 


Borough (Jamaica, N.Y.) public lib 2c 
Lists in one alphabet 22 books on water- 
color, pastel, and oil painting, on both gen- 
eral and special subjects such as portrait 
and landscape painting. One of the How 
to do it series (see note under Basketry) 
PAINTING, American 
+ American painting. (Art bklist no 31) 5p °37 
Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed in the Book List Forum of Decem- 
ber 1936. Covers the history of American 
painting up to the Federal Art Project of 
the WPA. Printed in brown ink on white 
paper with a half tone in brown on the 
cover 
PEACE 
Books relating to peace and world friendship 
for use in high school English classes. 12p 
nd ueens borough (Jamaica, N.Y.) pub- 
lic lib 3c 
A long list arranged under the following 


groups: Reference books; General works: 
Fiction; Drama; Poetry. Most titles in the 
first two groups are annotated. Mimeo- 


graphed on 9x12 sheets, with printed title- 
page 
POTTERY 

Pottery. (How to do it ser) 3p nd Queens 

Borough (Jamaica, N.Y.) public lib 2c 
How to make and decorate pottery, main- 

ly for beginners. Three of the 20 titles refer 
to magazine articles. One of the How to do 
it series (see note under basketry) 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Psychology in our daily lives. 8p nd Queens 
Borough (Jamaica, N.Y.) public lib 2c 
Lists 36 titles in popular psychology with 
one sentence annotations. Most of the books 
are recent, altho a few older titles are in- 
cluded. Unfolds to a single large sheet 


PUPPETS and puppet plays 
Puppetry. (How to do it ser) 3p nd Queens 
Borough (Jamaica, N.Y.) public lib 2c 
20 titles of books telling not only how 
to make puppets and marionettes of all 
kinds, but how to produce shows. Six of 


the titles are of books of plays. One of the 
How to 
ketry) 


do it series (see note under Bas- 
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SCIENCE 
World of science, comp by M. P. Hazen. 2p 
‘37 Mass inst tech lib lic 
“A reading list designed to introduce 


young people (and their elders) to the prog- 
ress and possibilities of science and engi- 
neering’’—Sub-title. 26 titles with brief 
quoted annotations. A reprint from Technol- 
ogy review 
TRAVEL 

The Enoch Pratt Library has followed the 
suggestions of Long Beach for the prepa- 
ration of the mimeographed booklets listed 
below. This quintet of gayly colored travel 
pamphlets, each with a cover illustration, 
is an attractive set of annotated booklists 

Asia, Central—Description and travel 

Travel in Central Asia. 6p °'37 Enoch 
free lib 3c 

Archaeology, travel, adventure, and ex- 

ploration are represented in the dozen titles 
included in ths booklet 


Italy 
Italy. 7p '37 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 


Pratt 


A list of 14 titles; chiefly travel, with 
one book of history 
Japan 
In far Japan. 6p °37 Enoch Pratt free lib 
3c 


Twelve books on life and travel in Japan. 
Does not concern itself with the present 
Sino-Japanese war 

Persia 
Persia and her 
free lib 3c 

Eleven titles of popular books 
in Persia and the Near East, 
within the last fifteen years 

Scandinavia 
Scandinavia. 6p °37 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 

Sagas and modern cooperative movements 
find places beside more conventional books 
of travel in this annotated list of a dozen 
titles 


neighbors. 6p ’37 Enoch Pratt 


of travel 
published 
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U. S.—Histor 
From frontier to reconstruction, prepared at 
the Enoch Pratt free lib. 5p ‘37 Kiwanis 
club of Baltimore 3c 
A list of twenty selected books on the 
history of the American people from the 
revolution through the Civil War, arranged 
under the following headings: America ex- 
pands from coast to coast; Democracy to 
the fore; The awakening of the American 
mind; The march of commerce; Sectional 
cross-currents; The Civil War. Annotated 
wooD — 
Wood carving. (How to do it ser) 3p nd 
 —apeamamas Borough (Jamaica, N.Y.) public lib 
"tn addition to 14 books of instruction for 
wood carving, 6 titles on general design are 
listed. One of the How to do it series (see 
note under Basketry) 
YOUNG people’s literature—Genera 
Read for fun. 6p nd New Rochello (N.Y.) pub- 
lic lib 3c 
A mimeographed booklet in green with 
festive cover designs prepared for proba- 
tion boys and girls. The 39 annotated titles 
are grouped under the following headings: 
Animals; Cowboys and scouts; Hobbies; 
Personality; Stories of mystery; Romance 
and adventure; and School and sports. A 
mimeographed letter is inserted in each 
booklet, calling attention to etiquette books, 
etc., in a friendly, humorous style 
YOUNG people’s literature—West 
The West; cowboys, Indians and pioneers. 
12p '37 Enoch Pratt free lib 13c 
Mimeographed list of about a hundred 
titles, with annotations. Prepared coopera- 
tively by the Central Library’s Worker 
with Young People, and the branch libra- 
rians. It is designed to appeal to both 
boys and girls. Titles are arranged under 
the headings; Riding the range; Frontier 
and pioneer life; Bad hombres; Indians; The 
gold rush; The West today. Consists of 
9x 12 sheets, stapled together, with a bright 
green illustrated cover, and illustrations at 
the head of most sections 


An Aim for Staff Associations 


(Continued from page 180) 
poor service and equipment, will 
a new world for librarians. 
All these things require that the whole staff 
pool its energies and talents. And that is 
organization. As an organized group of pro- 
fessional workers we could get assistance 
from other professional and labor groups in 


soon create 


the community, for our readers come from 
every level. In every staff there is hidden 
talent. Via the organization an individual 


talent to the benefit 
and his community. 

In a word, organization is the new tech- 
nique with which to effect the ideals and 
purposes already promulgated by the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

As to the second question—what kind of 
organization should we have?—the Commit- 
tee on Staff Organizations has specific sug- 
gestions. It is the opinion of this com- 
mittee that librarians are fortunate in having 
such a well-established professional organiza- 
tion as the American Library Association. 
This has within it the facilities, personnel 
and potentialities to solve the organizational 
needs of the profession. It is proposed that 


librarian can turn his 
of his colleagues 


there be instituted a Section or Round Table 
on Staff Organizations. In this every library 
organization could hold membership and 
have a voice in its development and activity. 
All problems could be pooled and integrated. 
Material of mutual benefit could be published 
and advice given to associations just starting. 
The possibilities for usefulness are infinite. 

By the establishment of such a group the 
American Library Association would fill a 
great need and pass on to an era of even 
greater service to its membership and to the 
reading public of America. 

THE COMMITTEE ON STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 





Epiror’s Note: The meeting resolved it- 
self into the new Staff Organizations Round 
Table and re-elected the chairman and secre- 
tary of the Committee on Staff Organizations 
formed at the Richmond meeting—respect- 
ively, Helen T. Ziegler, Montclair (N.J.) 
Public Library, and David R. Wahl, Library 
of Congress. Mrs. Miriam Maloy, Univer- 
sity of California Library, Thurston Taylor, 
Hartford (Conn.) Public Library, and Amy 
Winslow, Enoch Pratt (Baltimore, Md.) 
Free Library, were elected in addition to 
form a steering committee. ] 








Looking Backward and Forward at the Films 
By Maxine Block * 


N a survey made of best sellers recently it 

was shown that a little more than one-third 
of them have been made into motion pic- 
tures. When one considers the number of 
psychological novels in the best seller class 
which are unsuited for film making, it seems 
that one-third is a large proportion. Among 
best-selling titles which have been filmed 
since 1921 are the following: 


Main Street, by Sinclair Lewis; The Mysterious 
Rider, by Zane Grey; The Sheik, by Edith M. Hull; 
If Winter Comes, by A. S. M. Hutchinson; To the 
Last Man, by Zane Grey; The Mine With the Iron 
Door, by arold Bell Wright; Wanderer of the 
Wasteland, by Zane Grey; The Constant Nymph, 
by Margaret Kennedy; The Green Hat, by Michael 
Arlen; Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis; Sorrel and 
Son, by Warwick Deeping; Beau Sabreur and Beau 
Geste, by P. C. Wren; Show Boat, by Edna Ferber; 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey, by Thornton Wilder; 
Greene Serdes Case, by S. S. Van Dine; Bad Girl, 
by Vifia Delmar; All Quiet on the Western Front, 
by Erich Maria Remarque; Dodsworth, by Sinclair 
Lewis; The Case of Sergeant Grischa, by Arnold 
Zweig; Cimarron, by Edna Ferber; Young Man of 
Manhattan, by Katharine Brush; The Good Earth, 
by Pearl Buck; Grand Hotel, by Vicki Baum; The 
Road Back, by Erich Maria Remarqre; Back Street, 
by Fannie urst; The Magnificent Obsession, by 
Lloyd C. Douglas; Anthony Adverse, by Hervey 
Allen; Private Worlds, by Phyllis Bottome; Lost 
Horizon, by James Hilton; Come and Get It, by 

na Ferber; Gone With the Wind, by Margaret 
Mitchell (to be filmed); The Hurricane, by Charles 
Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. 


Looking forward to the new season for 
film-book tie-ups, the librarian is heartened 
by the words of Will H. Hays, president of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, who says that of the 
400 films to be produced, no less than 47 
will be outstanding features. 

Among the new pictures, which because of 
their locale, story, historic associations, and 
artistic excellence will prove of interest for 
library publicity, are the following: 


Ip1or’s Deticut, the Pulitzer prize play which will 
feature Clark Gable and Greta Garbo; 

Tovaricnu, based on the stage success of two conti- 
nents; 

Mapame Curte, the story of the famous scientist who 
was the co-discoverer of radium; 

Turee Comrapes, from the post-war novel of Erich 
Maria Remarque; 

Gone WITH THE WIND, a dramatization of Civil War 
days from Margaret Mitchell’s famous novel; 

Tue Buccaneer, a Cecil DeMille production revolv- 
ing around the exploits of the pirate Jean LaFitte 
in the War of 1812; 

Tue Hurricane, a South Sea story of romance and 
adventure; 

Marie ANTOINETTE, starrin 

Resecca oF SUNNYBROOK 
this sentimental classic; 

You Can’t Taxe It witn You, a screen version of 
an outstanding stage success; 

Ess Tipe, Stevenson’s story of the South Sea, to be 
made with color. 

Tue Lire or Emire Zora, with Paul Muni’s dis- 
tinguished performance; 

PrIsoNER OF ZENDA, a new treatment of this famous 
melodrama, which superbly illustrates the technical 
and artistic progress of the screen; 


Norma Shearer; 
ARM, a dramatization of 


* Editor, Motion Picture Review Digest. 


Stace Door, a brilliant comedy founded on the 
Kaufman-Ferber stage success. 

HeE1p1, a screen treatment of Johanna Spyri’s fa- 
mous story, which waited until Shirley Temple 
grew old enough to play the part; 

Beau Geste, the story of the Foreign Legion in 
Northern Africa, to be remade on a greater canvas 
and in color. 


“Themes that deal with the pioneering 
spirit that has made America great and 
dramatizations of important events and epi- 
sodes in American history will be represented 
by pictures of the first rank in artistic and 
entertainment appeal.” 


We tts Farco, a tribute to the courage and vision 
of our pioneers during the days when the rail 
roads first united a great continent; 

PaNnaAMA CANAL, the story of a _ great 
achievement; 

MeN witH WINGs, an aviation epic of man’s con- 
quest of the air to which color is expected to 
add extraordinary vividness; 

Tue Pioneers, taken from the pages of American 
sso we dealing with the story of the unex- 


American 


plore orthwest; 

In Oxp Cuicaco, a screen original of the great 
Chicago fire; 

My Country First, which will tell for the first 


time on the screen the part played by Haym 
Salomon, an American patriot during the Revolu 
tionary War. 


“On an equally impressive scale,” Mr. Hays 
continued, “will be such pictures as ‘Hudson 
Bay Company,’ dealing with the early trading 
days in Canada; ‘The Wright Brothers,’ 
which will present the story of the beginnings 
of aviation; ‘The Barrier,’ a story of the 
Yukon and Alaska during the gold rush, 
dramatized from the novel of Rex Beach; as 
well as ‘Gone With the Wind’ and ‘The Buc- 
caneer,’ which belong to this classification.” 

Mr. Hays’ survey disclosed that “the foun- 
tain of literary classics and the stream of 
biographical stories will continue to run 
strongly. Among forthcoming productions of 
this character,” he explained, will be: 


PripE AND Preyupice, based on Jane Austen’s great 
novel; 

WutHerinc Heicuts, a screen treatment 
Bronte’s work; 

Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain’s classic of boyhood, to 
be done in color; - 

Kim, Kipling’s 
Bartholomew; 

Tue GamsBiers, a Max Reinhardt production based 
on the novel of Dostoievsky; 

Tue Great GarrRICcK, a romance founded on the life 
of the great actor; 

Conguest, the love story of Napoleon and Marie 

alewska, with Charles Boyer and Garbo in the 

leading roles; 

Marco Potro, the life and adventures of the famous 
traveler; 

Persona History, based on Vincent Sheean’s story; 

Mapame Curtre, Marie ANTOINETTE, REBECCA OF 
Sunnysrook Farm, Ess Tipe, previously referred 
to in this review. 


of Emily 


story of India, featuring Freddie 


“The cartoon motion picture as a unique 
achievement of the screen will enter a new 


(Continued on last page) 
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New Activities Committee Appointed 


HARLES H. BROWN, librarian of lowa 

State College, will head the new A. L. A. 
Activities Committee which is to undertake 
the scrutiny of Association affairs which is 
made at least once every six years. The com- 
mittee’s report should be received not later 
than 1940. 

The Executive Board has suggested that the 
committee’s study should give particular at- 
tention to problems of A. L. A. organization 
rather than to headquarters activities; that the 
Council should be asked to broaden the com- 
mittee’s powers; and that the committee mem- 
bership should be large enough to represent 
several groups within the Association. Mat- 
thew S. Dudgeon, Marian C. Manley, Lucile 
M. Morsch, and Miriam D. Tompkins will 
serve With Mr. Brown. 

Among questions which the Executive Board 
suggests for the consideration of this new 
committee are: 

Should we strive for a unified plan of or- 
ganization so that local or state association 
membership would carry with it membership 
in the A. L. A.? 

Should we undertake a complete reorgani- 
zation of our sections, round tables, and com- 
mittees which hold open meetings, with a view 
to achieving more logical departmentalization ? 

Can cooperation with the affiliated and other 
national organizations be appropriately in- 
creased? 

How can the committee set-up be improved? 

Should the A. L. A. Executive Board be 
made more representative of all library inter- 
ests than it usually is under the present method 
of nomination and election? 


To Represent A.L.A. at Wilson 
Meetings 


Louis J. Bailey, librarian of the Queens 
3orough Public Library, has accepted Presi- 
dent Harrison W. Craver’s invitation to repre- 
sent the A. L. A. for three years at meetings 
of The H. W. Wilson Company. 

For some time the Executive Board and 
H. W. Wilson have carried on conversations 
and correspondence concerning the future of 
The Wilson Company. The interest of the 
Executive Board is to assure, so far as that 


may be possible, the continuance indefinitely 
of the policy which Mr. Wilson himself has 
established and maintained. 

Thus far the negotiations have resulted in 
the signing of a joint agreement which allows 
the Executive Board to designate a represen- 
tative who will attend meetings of stock- 
holders and of the board of directors of The 
Wilson Company, have access to records, be 
free to take part in discussions, and report 
from time to time to the A. L. A. 


Dr. Bishop Delays Visit 


The present situation in the Orient has made 
it necessary for Dr. William Warner Bishop 
to postpone his visit to Chinese libraries. Dr. 
Bishop, representing the American Library 
Association, and Mrs. Bishop, had planned to 
spend October and November in China as 
guests of the Chinese Library Association. 


To Study Personnel Needs 


A regional survey of library training and 
personnel needs in a few selected states will 
be undertaken by Anita M. Hostetter, secre- 
tary of the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, and a member of the board, early in 
1938. Other studies under way under a special 
grant to the board are an investigation of 
internship in the library profession by Francis 
R. St. John, New York Public Library, and 
of post-professional education for librarians 
by Helen F. Pierce, Modesto (Calif.) Junior 
College Library, under the direction of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago. 


A.L.A. Financial Condition Improves 
Slightly 


The A. L. A. closed the fiscal year with a 
balance of a little more than $13,000 in the 
regular budgets—excluding special projects fi- 
nanced by grants. Income during 1936-37 was 
$258,400 and disbursements $245,170, compared 
with a budget of $246,700. 


Staff Activities at Headquarters 


Members of the headquarters staff over 
forty-four years of age are now participating 


(Continued on page 205) 
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[This monthly department about school libraries 
is prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the di- 
rection of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians are in- 
vited to utilize this department for the discussion 
of their problems. nquiries and _ contributions 
should be sent to Mae Graham, Department of 
Library Science, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va.] 


From Your New Editor! 


OR years as soon as each issue of the 

Wilson Bulletin has come, I have turned 
immediately to The School Libraries Section 
page. With P slip and pencil at hand I have 
read it for helpful suggestions, free lists, and 
books I wanted to order. Never once did it 
occur to me that I should come to regard it 
with mingled awe and terror. 

Now that the task is mine to see that 
something worthwhile appears each month, 
I find myself thinking of the many school 
librarians in many lands who read it, and 
my blood runs cold. I awaken in the middle 
of the night wondering if I shall ever be 
able to get together as helpful and interesting 
material as has appeared in the past. Will 
school librarians continue to look forward 
to this page of the Wilson Bulletin, or will 
they band together in the common cause of 
demanding that I be silenced forever? 

Will the school librarians from near and 
far who have been sending suggestions and 
materials to former editors do the same for 
me? And will the hundreds who have never 
sent anything begin now—today—to send in 
their ideas? Why hide your candle under 
a bushel? The very things that you are 
doing and taking for granted may be the 
ideas for which another school librarian 
would give the best years of her life. And 
before you decide to ignore this plea, re- 
member that next year you may be editing 
this page and frantically calling for aid—Mae 
Graham 


November Activities 


Two celebrations of interest to school li- 
brarians occur this month. American Edu- 
cation Week is to be observed November 7-13 
and Book Week November 14-20. 

The theme for American Education Week 
is: Education and our National Life. The 


topic for each day during the week is as 
follows: 


Sunday—Can We Educate for Peace? 
Monday—Buying Educational Service 
Tuesday—The Horace Mann Centennial 
Wednesday—Our American Youth Prob- 


em 
Thursday—Schools and the Constitution 
Friday—School Open House 
Saturday—Lifelong Learning 


The United States Office of Education has 
prepared a radio script for the general theme 
and for each of the seven daily topics. A 
complete set of scripts will be sent gratis to 
any school wishing to use them. Unless the 
complete set is to be used, officials 
are requested to write only for the specific 
topics they wish to use in order to avoid 
waste of scripts. Send requests to Educa- 
tional Radio Script Exchange, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The theme for Book Week is: Reading, 
the Magic Highway to Adventure. A poster 
and suggestions for its observance can be 
obtained for 25 cents from the National 
Association of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


schoc y] 


A Book Week Suggestion 


A Book Week project that resulted in a 
permanent and valuable addition to the school 
library collection was carried out at the 
Westhampton High School, Richmond, Va. 
The project was one in which the senior class 
cooperated with the library. This class was 
having a unit in letter writing a few weeks 
before Book Week and the librarian asked 
the students to write to a number of out- 
standing people in and around Richmond and 
ask them to name the favorite books of their 
youth and childhood. The students evidenced 
much interest in the selections of such per- 
sons as Governor Peery, Mayor Bright, Ellen 
Glasgow, James Branch Cabell, and others. 
The letters were posted on a bulletin board 
during Book Week and were a constant center 
of attraction. After Book Week they were 
mounted in a scrap book and became a part 
of the library collection. The demand for 
books by Cooper, Scott, Mark Twain, and 
letters im- 


other authors mentioned in the 
mediately increased. 
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The Newbery-Caldecott Awards 


School librarians who were not at the 
A.L.A. conference in New York and who 
have not yet had time to read the periodicals 
that accumulated during the summer will be 
interested in the following announcement 
taken from the A.L.A. Bulletin for July: 


A new medal, to be called the “Randolph 
Caldecott Medal,” will be presented annually 
to the artist of the most distinguished pic- 
ture book for children published in the United 
States during the year, in accordance with a 
resolution passed by the Section for Library 
Work with Children June 24. The donor is 
Frederic G. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ 
Weekly, who is also the donor of the New- 
bery award. 

The School Libraries Section accepted the 
invitation of the Section for Library Work 
with Children to participate in the choice of 
both awards. 

The following 
members of the 


people have been named 


committee: 


Jasmine 
Textbook 
tion, Los 
Librarian, 


Britton, Director, Library and 
Section, Board of Public Educa- 
Angeles, Calif.; Josephine Dillon, 
Mt. Auburn Training School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Evelyn Foster, Head of the 
School Department, Library Association of 
Portland, Ore.; Margaret Fulton, Supervisor 
of Elementary School Libraries, Board of 
Education, Yonkers, N.Y.; Mary E. Foster, 
Chairman School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association, c/o Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Superintendent Writes on 
Library Service 


It is not always news when a school libra- 
rian writes on how the library can be made 
a more effective service agency in the school, 
but it is news, and good news, when a school 
superintendent writes as does James M. Spin- 
ning, superintendent of schools in Rochester, 
N.Y., in an article called “Putting Parnassus 
on Wheels” in The School Executive Maga- 
zine for September 1937. 

In his article he makes two suggestions, one 
to the principals and one to the librarians, 
that any school librarian should be glad to 
have: 

“The possibility of a faculty library com- 
mittee to cooperate in furthering the com- 
bined aims of the school with respect to 
library use might in a spirit of mutual 
confidence achieve a great deal,” with the 
faculty members of the committee becoming 
more familiar with the library facilities and 
the librarian learning even more than she 
already knows about the courses of study. 
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His other suggestion is one that principal, 
librarian, and pupils might enjoy: 

“One of the best things the principal can 
do is to spend a period in the library each 
week, assuming the guise or disguise of a 
student, engaging in a bit of reference work, 
and indulging in a quite a bit of browsing. 
That will make him sensitive to library values 
and requirements.” 

Why not invite your principal to try Mr. 
Spinning’s suggestion? 

et 

The Follett Book Company, 1255 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, has announced the 
discontinuance of Reading and the School 
Library because of the expansion program 
of their Guide to Good Reading. 

So 

The use of visual aids in all departments 
of the school is increasing rapidly. We hope 
to have one month’s department devoted to 
discussion and description of this material 
and the part the library plays in its distri- 
bution, use, and care. If films, slides, read- 
ing machines, or any other visual aids are 
used in your school, will you describe your 
method of handling them and the use you 
make of them in the library? Send your 
reply to the editor of this page by November 
25. Your cooperation will enable other li- 
brarians to benefit by the 
have had. 


experience you 


A. L. A. Notes 
(Continued from page 203) 


in the A. L. A. annuity plan on a contributory 
basis. Members of the staff also participate 
in a group insurance plan, and many of them 
share in a hospitalization plan. A credit union 
was organized by the staff during the past 
year. 


New List for Book Week 


In keeping with the 1937 theme for Book 
Week, “Reading—the Magic Highway to Ad- 
venture,” a new Recent Children’s Books, list- 
ing thirty books issued in 1937, has been pre- 
pared by Nora Beust, chairman of the Board 
on Library Service to Children and Young 
People, and Mildred L. Batchelder, A. L. A. 
school library specialist. 

Address orders to the A. L. A. Publications 
Department at 520 North Michigan Avenue; 
100 copies, $1; 500, $3; 1,000, $5; single copy, 
if stamps accompany request, 3 cents. 


Midwinter Meeting 
The Palmer House, at State and Monroe 


Streets, Chicago, will be the headquarters for 
the Midwinter conference, December 27 to 30 








The Mail Bag 


[Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


Apropos of Fines 


To the Editor: 

Apropos of “The Month at Random” com- 
ment (October) on the Racine Survey and 
fines on children’s overdue books: 

When I was a youngster in Philadelphia I 
used to trudge two miles to the Apprentices 
Library which was to all intents and pur- 
poses the only free library in Philadelphia 
at that time. Behind octagonal glasses the 
kindly librarian would say—“You owe twelve 


cents.” I’d look glum. “Can you pay two 
cents?” she would continue; and on that 
basis the transaction was completed and 


friendship strengthened. 

A few years ago I asked Miss Sharar, 
our children’s librarian, “To how much do 
your fines amount?”—“Oh,” she replied, “we 
don’t fine children any more; sometimes we 
discipline them.” So it seems that vicariously 
I am carrying on the spirit of my youthful 
benefactor. Youngsters who lose books, or 
whose baby brothers, dogs and cats injure 
them, fix the matter up somehow, even if 
they have no money. 

Oftentimes I think that if we spent less 
time professionalizing and certificating our- 
selves and more time fighting the influence 
of schools and colleges to regiment every- 
thing, we should be better librarians than 
we are. We might remain human beings. 

O. R. Howarp Tuomson, Lib’n 
The James V. Brown Library 
Williamsport, Pa. 


A Puppet Master 


To the Editors 

Being especially proud of one of our young 
library patrons, it occurred to me that you 
might care to give some space to his activi- 
ties. 

About five years ago a ten-year old, named 
Bill Schuring, one of our steady borrowers, 
attracted by the bright covers of Edith Flack 
Ackley’s Marionettes Easy to Make, Fun to 
Use, idly picked up the book and leafed thru 
it. He became interested immediately in 
puppets and puppet making, and has talked, 
thought, and worked with little else since 
that time. Bill formed a puppet association 


composed of neighborhood children and not 
only directed and staged the shows, but made 
the puppets and wrote the scripts. 


In the 


last two years several adults have joined 
Bill’s staff, but the troupe will continue to 
be made up of children. 

The past two years Bill has helped us 
celebrate Book Week by putting on his 
puppet shows for us. Last year over 450 
children enjoyed the presentation of “Alice 
in Wonderland.” Thirty-six puppets were 
used, all of them made for this show. The 
show was most enthusiastically received. 

In the prologue, I found myself in puppet 
form and in my official capacity as librarian, 
talking to Alice herself, who was paying a 
visit to the library. In our conversation an 
attempt was made to include much of library 
etiquette, as well as rules, regulations, and 
general book talk. 

Prior to Book Week, all the schools were 
visited by the librarian, and graded book 
lists with copies of the Tenniel illustrations 
were distributed. In turn many of the classes 
made visits to the library where a number 
of the puppets were on display. In addition 
each school child was given a mimeographed 
letter of invitation to attend the show. The 
letter advised each child that, for admission, 
he must show a book borrowed from the 
public library. 

This year for Book Week, Bill plans to 
present “Mr. Nutcracker” from Alexander 
Dumas’ Cosse Noisette with music from the 
Nutcracker Suite Ballet by Tschaikovsky. It 
is indeed an ambitious undertaking. Bill is 
presenting us with the show this year in 
appreciation for the library’s services in the 
past. 

November the twentieth, this year, is the 
date on which “Mr. Nutcracker” is to be 
presented. We should be delighted to have 
visitors as well as prospective customers for 
Bill’s shows. The place will be Central 
School Auditorium, Maple Avenue, Glen 
Rock at 2:00 p.m., Saturday afternoon. 

Janet K. ZIMMERMAN, Lib’n 
Public Library 
Glen Rock, N. J. 


Emma Robinson Engle Resigns 


To the Editor: 

I am writing to notify you that Miss Emma 
Robinson Engle resigned from the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia as of October 1, 1937. 

Miss Engle had been a member of the 
staff of the Free Library since 1898, and 
Supervisor of Work with Children since 1903. 
In the latter capacity she organized and di- 
rected the policy of the library’s work with 
children at the Main Library and developed 
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A KITCHEN SCENE FROM 


Bill Schuring’s puppets perform 


at Glen Rock, N. J., 


“ALICE 


IN WONDERLAND” 


Public Library. See letter on 


opposite page. 


the thirty-four 
branch libraries. The Free Library accepts 
Miss Engle’s resignation with great regret, 
but she feels that she desires to devote more 
time to and travel. 

Miss Kathrine H. McAlarney has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Engle as head of the 
Department for Children. Miss McAlarney 
is a graduate of the Drexel Institute School 
of Library Science, and of the Special Course 
in Children’s Work, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. She has been a member of the 
Free Library’s staff since 1902 and has served 
as First Assistant under Miss 


1906. 


and expanded this work at 


recreation 


Engle since 


F. H. Price, Librarian 
Free Library of Philadelphia 


Microphotography and Agriculture 


To the Editor: 


Because of the continuous demand for 
agricultural information of an historical na- 
ture, the Agricultural Volume of 1840, the 
first farm census, has just been reproduced 
on a microfilm by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. The original vol- 
umes are so badly worn that they are no 
longer available to the general public. The 
cost of reprinting these old volumes or 
photostating them was prohibitive, but it was 


found that they could be microfilmed at an 
extremely low cost and stored in the form 
of film in a very small space. 

The relative cost of reproducing his- 
torical records by this method may be seen 
from the fact that to reproduce the 1840 
Census of Agriculture Volume on photostats 
would require about $35.00, while the film 
of the entire volume would cost only about 


$5.00, the film occupying a space of only 
4x4x1¥ inches. The original volume was 
about 25x19x2 inches. Standard 35 milli- 
meter film was used. 

An inconceivable amount of historical 


Census data can be made available at a low 
cost thru the use of this new method of re- 
producing, not only agricultural Census 
statistics, but those of population, business, 
and other fields of historical research. The 
Census will furnish reproductions of its mate- 
rial upon payment of the actual cost. 

For further information regarding micro- 
film reproduction of historical material, or 
distribution of current printed publications, 
please mention the Wilson Bulletin for Li- 
brarians and address AMF-1, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Z. R. PETTeT 
Chief Statistician for Agriculture 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 
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GPEAKING of staff organization, as 

does the A.L.A. committee on the 
subject in this issue of the Wilson Bul- 
letin, librarians can point with approba- 
tion to the work of the recently formed 
Boston Library Club, which has success- 
fully carried thru a drive for the estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage of $20 for 
full-time appointed workers. But let the 
Bostonians tell their own story: 





“Very few children when only six months 
old can walk, talk and do the hundred and 
one things about which proud parents boast. 
The Boston Library Club, now six months old, 
can point to many real achievements as a 
potent force in the interests of the library 
staff. 

“The club arose from a common desire of 
one hundred employees to face certain per- 
plexing problems existing in the system. It is 
not necessary here to detail those shortcom- 
ings. One of them—inadequate salary stand- 
ards and the absence of regular pay increases 
—had affected the morale and the professional 
self-respect of hundreds of employees. With 
the resulting insecurity, and the narrowing 
vision of the potentialities of library work, it 
was only natural that discussion should bring 
about a program for the betterment both of 
individuals and of the professional service. 
Adopting a policy of cooperation with the Di- 
rector and the Board of Trustees, the Library 
Club set to one side all individual complaints 
and dissatisfactions, concentrating its efforts 
instead upon a far-reaching program which 
would benefit all the professional and sub- 
professional employees. 

“The program which the Boston Library 
Club adopted was based on studies made by 
A. L. A. and other library associations, as 
well as Civil Service Commissions and Library 
Examining Committees. It urged the installa- 
tion of a classified system the basic provisions 
of which called for naming and defining the 
duties of each position, setting a minimum and 


at Random & 


maximum rate of pay therefor, and filling of 
vacancies strictly according to a professional 
accepted merit system. 

“These resolves were drawn up and sent to 
the Director and the Board of Trustees, to 
arouse them to a sense of the urgency for 
action this year. A meeting was held with the 
Director and the Board, at which a committee 
from the Library Club elucidated the pro- 
posals, and joined in serious discussion as to 
the feasibility of the plan. 

“In the meantime, impartial observers gave 
credit to the Boston Library Club for sponsor- 
ing a movement that would eventually benefit 
the general public as well as the individual 
library worker. As an example, the Christian 
Science Monitor whose fairness and objec- 
tivity are unquestioned, stated that the ‘low 
salaries being received by this profession in 
Boston leave us in a state of amazement and 
potential thunder.’ 


“The first successful result of the Library 
Club’s activity came when Mayor Mansfield 
put his official OK on a supplementary budget 
appropriation. “This additional sum,’ said the 
Mayor, ‘will enable the Library to take the 
most forward-looking step in years.’ It was 
expected that this would take the form of a 
classified system of positions, whereby each 
position is defined, its duties stated, and the 
maximum and minimum pay set forth. It is 
generally conceded that such a classified plan 
is fundamental to any well-regulated library 
system. 


“The Director’s announcement of new salary 
and promotional schedules was offered to the 
employees, and their criticism was requested. 
The largest immediate boon was the establish- 
ment of the minimum pay of $20, as recom- 
mended by the Library Club, for full-time ap- 
pointed workers. Many whose appointment 
had been put off from time to time despite 
their thoro qualifications, at last won that 
recognition. 

“But sharp criticism came from others, 
many from Central who found their essential 
status unchanged, wvecause of the absence of a 
proper classification system. 

“Some of these considerations have been re- 
ferred to the Library Club for discussion; and 
the Club in turn proposes to submit them to 
the Board of Trustees and the Director at an 
early meeting of the Board in the fall. 

“Progress has been made thru understand- 
ing cooperation. The Library Club looks for- 
ward to even greater success in carrying out 
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Cleveland Piain Dealer 


LINDA A. EASTMAN 


Miss Eastman, city librarian, is standing at the right, on the speakers’ platform. 
Cleveland’s newest park was officially named and dedicated as Eastman Park at a 
public ceremony on September 30. The park is a small area adjoining the library 


building, somewhat 


like a miniature edition 


of Bryant Park in New York and used 


in the same way, as an outdoor reading room. 


Miss Eastman has 
been chief librarian since 
Library Association, she holds a 
land Chamber of Commerce 


December 19, 
and a 


the cause of education.”’ 


its aims, which are the rightful desires of 
library workers. 

“It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
club’s program has so enlisted the interest of 
members in the various phases of personal 
betterment and professional exchange of opin- 
ion, that the pointless grumbling, jockeying 
for favor, and petty jealousies of the past are 
fast disappearing. 

“To all who are—or should be—interested 
in the future of the profession as it affects 
their advancement, the Club extends a wel- 
coming hand.”—The Recorder of The Boston 
Library Club. 
we Me Oe 


Pe 


¢ 


The Boston Library Club, as would be ex- 
pected from its locale, is as interested in the 
cultural health of its members as in their eco- 
nomic welfare. To prove the point, it pre- 
sented a thrilling operetta called “Hortense, or 
the Life of a Librarian.” But even here, sad 
to report, economics reared its ugly head. 


spent 45 of her 70 years 
1918. A 
distinguished service medal awarded by 
bronze 
Corporation ‘‘in appreciation of the outstanding 


plaque 


work and has 
past-president of the American 
the Cleve- 
presented to her by the Carnegie 
nature of the help she has given in 


in Cleveland library 


“Tell me,” queried the innocent maiden 
Hortense, “is there any future in library 
work?” 


“Future?” snarled the dastard Desmond. 
“Why, gal, there’s practically nothing else but 
future.” 


ae 


On October 1 the Milwaukee Public Library 
Staff Organization was dissolved in order that 
the nucleus of its membership might reorgan- 
ize and join the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, an affiliate 
of the American Federation of Labor. A char- 
ter and seal was granted to the Chapter, which 
has become Chapter 14 of Local No. 2 of the 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees. The Chapter is already 
actively engaged in working toward the im- 
provement of local library service, in stand- 
ardizing the wages of pages and book distrib- 
utors, and drawing public attention, thru the 
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various union affiliates, to the potential value 
of a well-supported library in the community. 

As far as we know, Milwaukee is the first 
large public library staff group to join the 
A. F. of L. The only other unionized library 
that has ever been called to our attention is 
the Butte, Mont., staff. 


we Me 


The organization problem has been neatly 
solved by the British—so the Librarian asserts 
in an editorial note: 

“American libraries appear to be exercised 
at the moment by the question of unions or 
no unions: affiliation with existing unions or 
the continuation of the ‘open shop.’ 

“We wonder how far the average English 
librarian realizes the position here. Briefly, 
the condition of matriculation before examina- 
tion is a very effective barrier to entrance to 
the profession: the attempt to limit entrance 
to university graduates would close the door 
still more. So much for the closed shop. 

“‘Union’ is effected so far as librarians of 
public libraries are concerned by membership 
of the National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers, itself a trade union altho not of 
a particularly militant character. 

“Altho this condition of things was not con- 
sciously planned in the past, like so many of 
our institutions, it works admirably and does 
not seem to leave much to be desired.” 

It is indeed gratifying that our British 
cousins in library work have nothing to com- 


plain about. 
MM 


On its own initiative the National Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at its convention in 
Denver voted to endorse the idea of an an- 
nual “Library Week.” Such a week for ad- 
vertising library services thruout the country 
might be observed in the spring, to avoid con- 
flict with Book Week, which is sponsored by 
the publishers every fall. 

Do librarians want a Library Week? Have 
they any suggestions to offer? We should like 
to hear from our readers. 


Me Me 


A newly published biographical booklet on 
Sholem Asch, author of Three Cities, Salva- 
tion, Mother, etc. is available gratis from 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., New 
York City. 

Me we 


Available gratis to libraries from the Baker 
& Taylor Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City, is their 1937-1938 Booksellers’ 
Guide to Staple Stock, an attractive 240-page 
catalog containing a classified list of the 11,000 
books most in demand thruout the year with a 
complete author and title index. 


Me Me 


Librarians, 
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Note to Wilson Bulletin subscribers: notices 
are now being sent to subscribers whose 
terms expire December 31. If you receive 
such a notice, we suggest that you send in 
your renewal remittance promptly, to avoid 
missing any issues. Please note also that no 
remittances or subscriptions will be accepted 
thru agents or agencies of any kind. Send 
your subscription and remittance directly to 
the Wilson Bulletin, 950 University Ave., New 
York City. The price is 50c a year, payable 
in advance, with no reduction for longer 
terms. There was formerly a special 3-year 
rate, but this has been discontinued. We have 
no objection, however, to receiving subscrip- 
tions for longer terms than a year, at the 
regular rate. 


Me Me 


One of our readers asks us for help in 
locating the Maine birthplace of the mother of 
the English naturalist, William Henry Hudson. 
Her name was Catherine Kimball or Kimble. 
She was born in Maine, but the exact place of 
her birth is not known. 


We We 


An exhibit service for libraries is offered by 
Walter L. Nolte, 166 No. 19th St. East 
Orange, N.J. Mr. Nolte is the young man 
who had much to do with achieving the new 
dramatic manner of presenting material at the 
American Library Exhibit at Newark. For 
this exhibit, visited by many librarians attend- 
ing the A.L.A. Conference last June, Mr. 
Nolte designed and made letters of wood 
which were used instead of flat surface type, 
cut-out figures of wood, and miniature models. 
He also helped to work out the plan of in- 
stallation, using half rounds and lattice strips 
in contrasting colors for borders and paneling. 
For details of the exhibit service, librarians 
should communicate directly with Mr. Nolte. 


ME Me 


The Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tenn., is 
using the following verses on a bookmark. 
The author is David H. Hepburn, a patron of 
the library. 


If you like to find fresh nooks— 
If you hanker after looks— 

If you’re seeking tests for cooks— 
You can find them in the books 
At the library. 


If your hobby is green grapes— 

Or you want to change the drapes— 
If you like to chase wise crooks— 
Just select the proper books 

At the library. 


You can learn to wipe your nose— 
Darn the holes in sundry hose— 
Even find the time to doze— 

At the library. 


And it doesn’t cost one cent— 

For the city pays the rent— 

i return the books they lent 
ou at the library. 
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In “America Seen Thru the Eyes of Modern 
American Writers,” the excellent bibliography 
by Grace O. Kelley and Harriet M. Baum- 
gartner in our September issue, Stark Young’s 
So Red the Rose is described as “a slow mov- 
ing tale, but a massive impression of Louisi- 
ana planters in the Civil War.” One of our 
readers informs us that the book describes 
plantation life in Mississippi, particularly in 
the region round Natchez. Stark Young is a 
Mississippian by birth. 
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A limited number of copies of Notes on the 
American Social Hygiene Scene, published in 
the Journal of Social Hygiene, February 1935, 
are available without charge to librarians upon 
request to the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York 
City. Please send 3 cents postage. 

Pending the preparation of a new summary 
planned for publication in 1938, this is the 
most recent collection of facts concerning 
social hygiene in the states and communities 
and is especially useful to librarians at present 
in view of the many local groups undertaking 
social hygiene activities and needing reference 
material. 


Acting in cooperation with the library offi- 
cials of the Sterling Law Library at Yale 
University, Remington Typewriter Specialists 
have developed a new specialized typewriter 
for library use. The Sterling Law Library 
at Yale is already using a battery of these 
typewriters which have been equipped with 
special features highly necessary for library 
card work. 

Libraries using this typewriter, according 
to Remington Rand, will find it possible to 
write to the extreme edge of cards—to type- 
write without “ribbon smear’’—and to type in 
half spaces when desired. 

ie 

Leaflet 34 of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, lists 29 state 
library agencies furnishing pictorial material 
and the kinds of material furnished. The 
title of the leaflet is State Library Agencies 
as Sources of Pictorial Material for Social 
Studies. It is available for five cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents. 

me Me 

The notable library of the late Thomas 
James Wise, consisting of about 7,000 vol- 
umes, has been purchased by the British 
Museum. The purchase price was not dis- 
closed. It had been estimated that the li- 
brary would bring £500,000 to £1,000,000 if 
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auctioned piecemeal. The collection contains 
the work of the best English poets and play- 
wrights from the Elizabethan to the present; 
it includes not only first editions but original 
holograph manuscripts. It is the most im- 
portant acquisition of the British Museum 
since 1846, when Thomas Grenville be- 
queathed his collection. 
ye 
The city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is building 
a new library, three stories high, with a 
fourteen-story tower, the largest and finest 
library building in South America. It will 
have a total area of 7,000 square meters 
and will be located in a large park. The 
building will have all the latest mechanical 
features, including air conditioning. 


The New England School Library Asso- 
ciation will meet November 5-6 at the Parker 
House in Boston. Among the speakers will 
be Dr. Walter Crosby Eells of the Cooper- 
ative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
with whose findings readers of the Wilson 
Bulletin are familiar. 


The Catholic Library Association will hold 
its second annual regional conference at 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kan., 
Nov. 20. Catholic librarians from Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, and nearby 
cities of Missouri are included in this unit 
and are cordially invited to attend. There 
will be a general meeting in the morning, 
with sectional meetings in the afternoon for 
college, high school, and hospital groups 
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The Second National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting, to be held at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago November 29, 30, and 
December 1, will hear spokesmen for the 
radio audience, the radio industry and edu- 
cation express their viewpoints on the prob- 
lems and progress of educational broadcast- 
ing. Representatives of the Federal Radio 
Education Committee, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, and the Office of Educa- 
tion Radio Project will report on government 
activity. 

As a recognition of the formative stage 
of educational broadcasting, and its potential 
use in every conceivable educational field, 
the Conference has been opened to every 
individual who wishes to attend. 
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A Sum- 
mary of the Literature. By Edgar Dale, 
F. W. Dunn, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and Etta 
Schneider. About 470 pages. $2.50. Ready 
in the late fall. 

Because of the growing interest in the use 
of educational motion pictures, research 
workers have felt a need for a work of this 
nature. Important articles are digested and 
summarized to show what has been done and 
should be done in the field, and to provide 
assistance in planning what might be done. 
The book is arranged in the following parts: 
The administration of visual aids; Teaching 
with motion pictures and other aids; Select- 
ing instructional materials; Film production 
in schools; Experimental research in instruc- 
tional films; Teacher preparation in visual 
education. With author and topical index. 


Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu- 
scripts in the United States and Can- 
ada. Vol. II: Maryland-Canada. By 
Seymour de Ricci and W. J. Wilson. 
$7.50 plus postage. Ready for distribution 
in November. 

This series is the first attempt to supply 
information on the earlier manuscripts pre- 
served in the United States and Canada. 
The term “manuscripts” includes written 
documents of every kind with the sole ex- 
ception of inscriptions on stone, metal, and 
other hard substances. Letters, charters, and 
deeds are included, often in groups. Oriental 
manuscripts have been excluded, and Greek 
and Latin papyri have been reserved for later 
treatment. A third volume to contain the 
necessary indexes and finding lists will be 
published in 1938. The price of the second 
volume has been raised because the volume 
is larger and more strongly bound than the 
first. (Vol. I: Alabama-Massachusetts. $6.50 
plus postage.) 


Unicameralism in Practice: The Nebraska 
Legislative System. By H. B. Summers. 


(Reference Shelf. Vol. 11, No. 5) 90c 
A supplement to Unicameral Legislatures 
by Professor Summers which takes up the 
new N.U.E.A. debate question for 1937-38— 
Resolved: That the several states should 
adopt a system of unicameral legislation. It 
contains an account of the first Nebraska 


“The Classification of Books: 


Legislature with comments on its effective- 
ness, a detailed listing of types of legislative 
bodies in existence in the principal nations 
of the world, and selected articles on uni- 
cameralism and bicameralism. It also in- 
cludes a supplementary bibliography. 


An Inquiry 
into its Usefulness to the Reader. By 

Grace O. Kelley. 200p. $1.75. 

“Why do the methods of classification and 
subject-cataloging bring to light such a small 
proportion of a library’s material on a defi- 
nite subject?” 

“Why is it that the books on a subject in 
which one is interested are scattered in so 
many places on the shelves?” 

A detailed study of a definite subject in a 
reference library showed that only 3.7 per cent 
of the total material in the library was found 
under the specific class-number on the shelves, 
and only 58.1 per cent of the total material 
was found under the subject in the catalog. 
Written primarily from the standpoint of use 
by the reader, this book is a study of certain 
fundamental problems in classification and 
subject-cataloging which cause both libraries 
and intelligent readers to ask these questions. 
The author is readers’ consultant at the 
Queens Borough Public library and has had 
long and intensive previous library experience 
in the classification of books. She is there- 
fore in a unique position to view the prob- 
lems from both approaches, that of the 
reader who uses the books and that of the 
classifier who determines their placement. 
My Vocation: By Eminent Americans. 

Compiled by Earl G. Lockhart. Illus- 
trated. $2.00 (Library price $1.50) Ready 
in November. 

A book on vocations consisting of essays 
written by the most outstanding figure in 
practically every important occupation or pro- 
fession. Among the many famed contributors 
are Admiral Byrd, Charles H. Mayo, John 
W. Davis, Jane Addams. In addition to the 
essays, a brief biographical sketch and full- 
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page portrait of each contributor are in- 

cluded. 

Modern Group Discussion. By Lyman 
Spicer Judson and Ellen Judson. (Refer- 


ence Shelf. Vol. 11, No. 6) 90c. Ready 

in November. 
A particularly timely manual in view of 
the widespread growth of the discussion 
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movement. An invaluable handbook for the 
organizer of a public forum, for those who 
have to conduct or participate in such forums, 
and who wish to evaluate results. Much of 
the material is not original but it has all 
been tested, not only by the authors, but by 
scores of other workers in the field and the 
methods that have been found to be most 
worthy and successful have been selected 
A selected bibliography is appended. 


A Union World Catalog of Manuscript 
Books: Preliminary Studies in Method. 
By Dr. E. C. Richardson... Part VI. 


Ready in late fall. Price to be announced. 


This is the most recent addition to the 
series and is a summary of method. This 
series comprises the work accomplished 
by the Committee on Bibliography of the 
American Library Association which had to 
be dropped for lack of funds. Former titles 
include: The World’s Collections of Manu- 
script Books: A Preliminary Survey, 50c; 
The Manuscript Collections of Spain and 
Portugal, $1.00; A List of Printed Catalogs 
of Manuscript Books, $1.00; A Demonstra- 
tion Experiment with Oriental Manuscripts, 
50c; A Supplement to the Manuscript Books 
of Spain and Portugal, $1.00. 


Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book. 1938 issue. 
1300p. $7.50 from N.Y.; $7 from Tokyo 
post free. 1 . c=% RAIS-2 3067 

This is the only annual in English that 
contains all important official statistics and 
facts of Japan and Manchoukuo. The spe- 
cial additions to the 1938 issue include: 

Master charts and diagrams of Japan’s na- 

tional economy with supplementary statistics, 

the subjects covered being State revenue and 
expenditures, foreign trade: value, volume, 
principal articles, population of Japan classi- 
fied by industries, value of output classified 
by industries, classification of labour dis- 
putes; Manchoukuo’s 5 year industrial plan; 

Labor conditions and costs in Manchoukuo. 

In view of the large number of important 
developments which have taken place in 

Japan and Manchoukuo in the last few 

months, the 1938 issue will prove to be the 

chronicle of one of the most critical stages 
in the affairs of the two countries. 


The Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries. 3d ed. xx,979p. Sold on Serv- 
ice Basis. 

A volume of nearly 1000 pages, durably 
bound in library buckram so that it will 
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withstand constant usage. It lists about 3450 
books which have been selected with the 
cooperative assistance of educators, high 
school librarians and specialists in various 
educational fields. The catalog is in two 
sections: in Part I the books are classified 
and arranged in class order according to 
the Dewey Decimal classification. Because 
of the importance of this section as a buying 
tool, descriptive annotations and prices are 
given here to help in the selection of books. 
A new feature of the 3d edition is that the 
analytics have been listed in Part I. Many 
additional analytics have been added in this 
edition. Part II is a dictionary catalog which 
lists books by titles, authors, subjects and 
analytics. This serves as an index to Part I 
and provides a quick way of finding all mate- 
rial on a given subject or all bocks listed by 
one author. 

x * x 


Into the October Supplement of the Edu- 
cational Film Catalog has been put all of the 
material appearing in the January, April, and 
July supplements and also about two hundred 
new film listings. In this cumulated annual 
volume, distributors have been added for as 
many films as possible, including those films 
which were in the January supplement and 
did not have such a listing. This supplement 
in conjunction with the main catalog offers 
a very complete, though carefully selected, 
list} of available non-theatrical films and 
should make film program planning a very 
simple matter. 


Newly Indexed Periodicals 


The approach of the season for sending 
in periodical subscriptions suggests a reminder 
that the following periodicals have been 
added to various Wilson Indexes since Janu- 
ary 1937 


READERS’ GUIDE 
Virginia Quarterly Review 
American Scholar 
Science News Letter 
Foreign Policy Reports 
Nation’s Business 
ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE 
Journal of National Education Association 
EDUCATION INDEX 
School Activities 
Am. Assn. of Collegiate Registrars 
International Education Review 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 
Metals and Alloys 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin 
U.S. Commerce Reports 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX 
American Sociological Review 














The Book Preview 


— for November 1937 — 


A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenlent and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


es 
advance information on forthcoming books. 


The publishers select t 
by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


he books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company Is responsible for the classifications and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


STANDARD catalog for high school libraries; 
ed. by D. E. Cook, A. Cowing and |. Monro. 
3d ed rev xx,979p Sold on service basis Wil- 
son (Ready) 

027.8 School libraries (High school). 
dren's literature—Bibl. 


Lists about 3450 books suitable for high 
schools selected with the cooperative assistance 
of educators, high school librarians and special- 
ists in various educational fields. The catalog 
is in two sections: in Part 1 the books are 
arranged in class order according to the Dewey 
decimal classification; Part 2 is a dictionary 
catalog which lists books by titles, authors, 
subjects and analytics. A three-page preface 
by Zaidee Brown contains suggestions for using 
the volume in place of a card catalog. Another 
new feature of this edition is the listing of 
analytics in Part 1, under the entries for the 
books analyzed. 


Chil- 


100 PHILOSOPHY 


MENNINGER, KARL AUGUSTUS. Human 
mind 520p $5 Knopf (Ready) 
132 Psychology, Pathological. Psycho- 


analysis. Mental physiology and hygiene. 
Personality, Disorders of 
A thoroughly revised edition of Dr. Men- 
ninger’s brilliant study of the nature, function- 
ing, and ailments of the human mind incorpo- 
rating all recent ideas and practices in psychol- 
ogy and psychoanalysis. Entirely reset and 
printed from new plates. (See STC) 


ZECHLIN, RUTH. How to play with your 
child. 128p il $2 Mussey (Ready) 


136.7 Play. Toys. Nursery rhymes 


Practical instructions on playing with chil- 
dren and toy-making, including a table of toys 


and books to give children ages 1 to 10. 225 il- 

lustrations. 

MEIER, NELLIE SIMMONS. Lions’ paws; the 
story of famous hands. 384p il Mussey 


(Nov. 11) 
159.925 Palmistry 
Brilliant character readings from the hands 
of 111 famous people: Lowell Thomas, Harold 
Lloyd, Amelia rhart, Lily Pons, Walt Disney, 
etc. 222 illustrations. 


FURFEY, PAUL HANLY. Three theories of 
society. 256p $2 Macmillan (Nov.) 
170 Ethics. Conduct of life 
Dr. Furfey analyzes the ideals which motivate 
present-day civilization as, first, the ma- 
terialistic success ideal; second, the desire for 
unattainable beauty, and third, the elevation 


of the second ideal by faith to a spiritual level. 
It is the striving for the third level which 
makes humanity a participant in the divine 
plan of nature. 
this author) 


(See STC for other books by 
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CRAWFORD, NELSON ANTRIM. Your child 
faces war. 128p $1.25 Coward-McCann (Ready) 
172.4 War 
A successful answer to the question, ‘‘How 
shall I educate my child against war?’’ Realis- 
tic, non-sentimental, human and direct. (See 
te for other books by this author; Huntting 
st) 


200 RELIGION 


ATTWATER, DONALD. Dissident Eastern 

churches. il $3.50 Bruce pub. (Ready) 

281 Greek church 

A one-volume account which covers the field 
of the dissident Eastern churches both in the 
aspect of their modern facts and figures and 
against the historical background from which 
they emerged. The author tells where these 
churches are and what they are, and explains 
their practices, beliefs, and government, their 
morals and liturgy. The author, who is himself 
a well-known authority in the field, secured the 
assistance of leaders in the various rites to in- 
sure the absolute exactness of the material. 
Profusely illustrated with significant photo- 
graphs. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCE 


th ea hy ay of the social sciences; ed. 
b R. A. Seligman, and A. S. Johnson. 
8v ®t. publication price $40, on and after 
publication $45 Macmillan (Nov. 16) 
303 Social sciences—Dictionaries 
Here in eight volumes at a greatly reduced 
price is all the material which originally ap- 
peared in the fifteen volume edition. This 
encyclopedia is the first comprehensive syn- 
thesis of the social sciences ever attempted in 
any language. It provides a complete discus- 
sion of the progress that has been made in 
the fields of anthropology, economics, educa- 
tion, history, law, philosophy, political science, 
psychology, social work, sociology, and sta- 
tistics, in all their social aspects. (See STC) 


ENGELS, FRIEDRICH. Engels on Capital. 160p 
$2 International publishers (Nov. 2) 


335 Marx, Karl. Capital 


A guide to the study of Karl Marx's Capital, 
volume 1, containing synopsis of the first 
chapters, reviews, and supplementary material 
by Engels. Explanatory notes, biographical 
and general indices. (See STC for another 
work by this author) 


CAMPBELL, WILLIAM. The scarlet riders. il 
Bruce pub. (Nov.) 


351.74 Royal Canadian mounted police 


A sequel to the author's Arctic Patrols, this 
book contains further adventures of the Royal 
Canadian mounted police. Among others there 
is the account of the flight into Canada of sev- 
eral gangsters from the United States, telling 
how they are trailed and finally captured by 
the Mounties. 
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The Book 


FUNK, WILFRED JOHN. “So you think it’s 

new.” 198p il $2 Funk (Ready) 

394 Manners and customs. Civilization 

Mr. Funk has explored his contemporary 
world—from burlesque to Tammany—with a 
view to discover how much of it is really new. 
The wealth of material which has been brought 
together will force you to a revaluation of your 
concept of progress. In money and morals, de- 
pression and divorce lawyers, taxis and tooth- 
powder, it’s all been done before. 


500 SCIENCE 


JEANS, JAMES HOPWOOD. Science and mu- 

sic. 268p il $2.50 Macmillan (Ready) 

534 Sound. Music—Acoustics and physics 

A book explaining such parts of science, phy- 
sical science in particular, as are of interest 
in connection with the problems of music. It 
contains no mathematics, apart from simple 
arithmetic, and assumes no knowledge of sci- 
ence on the part of the reader. Its simple 
popular style relies on illustrations and analo- 
gies to make the explanations clear. (See STC 
for other books by this author) 


wk &CHEO e € De Le —< 
MOORE, CLIFFORD. Book of wild pets. 576p 

$5 Putnam (Ready) 

591.5 Animals—Habits and behavior. Pets 

A complete, entertaining and thoroughly in- 
formative volume answering every conceivable 
question the layman can ask the zoologist con- 
cerning the care, feeding and habits of fish, 
reptiles, insects, small animals and birds in 
captivity. (See Huntting list) 


AUDUBON, JOHN JAMES. Birds of America. 
528p il $12.50 Macmillan (Nov. 9) 
598. North America 


For the first time, over a hundred years 
after their original publication, these superb 
illustrations are here reproduced in a single 
volume, with an introduction and a concise 
descriptive text for each plate written by Wil- 
liam Vogt, editor of Bird Lore. (See Huntting 
list) 





600 USEFUL ARTS 


BENNETT, CHARLES ALPHEUS. History of 
manual and industrial education, 1870-1917. 
566p $4 Manual arts press (Ready) 

607 Manual training. Industrial education 
Follows the period of the preceding volume, 
which covered the period to 1870. Gives es- 
sential steps in the evolution of manual train- 
ing and the gradual development of trade and 
industrial education in the leading European 
countries. About half of the volume is de- 
voted to tracing the development of this phase 
of education in the United States. The two 
volumes constitute a comprehensive history of 
an educational movement which had its be- 
ginnings hundreds of years ago in countries 
over the sea. A scholarly treatment of the 
subject. 


700 FINE ARTS 


HARDWICK, MARY. Lawn tennis for women. 
96p il $1 Mill (Ready) 
796.34 Tennis 
Clear, concise book of instructions. 
for girls also. 


Suitable 


TUCKEY, C. R. D. Lawn tennis for men. 96p 
it $1 Mill (Ready) 


796.34 Tennis 


Clear, concise book of instructions. 
for boys also. 


Suitable 
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Preview 


900 HISTORY 


CLARK, LEONARD. A _ wanderer till ! die. 
246p il $3 Funk (Ready) 
910 East (Far East)—Descr, & trav. Voy- 
ages and travels 
An adventurous young American writes of 
tiger hunting in the interior of China, capture 
by Malayan head-hunters, life among the wild 
men of Borneo, and the ascent of the 19,000 
foot high Mt. Orizaba in Mexico. A simple, di- 
rect, and vivid narrative. 


JACKSON, JOSEPH HENRY. Notes on a drum. 
308p il $2.50 Macmillan (Ready) 
917.28 Guatemala—Descr. & trav. 
Travel sketches of Guatemala. Mr, Jack- 
son misses none of the abounding life and in- 
credible color of the country in this book. 


MITCHELL, EDWIN VALENTINE. Horse and 


buggy age in New England. 256p $2.75 
Coward-McCann (Ready) 

917.4 New England—Soc. life. & cust. 
Horses 


The author recalls the simpler pleasures of 
older days before the automobile and aeroplane, 
with his stories of racing, the carriage trade, 
famous horses, horse thieves and horse dealers, 
covered bridges, run-aways and blacksmiths. 
(See Huntting list) 


VON HAGEN, VICTOR WOLFGANG. Off with 
their heads. 248p il $3 Macmillan (Ready) 
918.1 Indians of South America—Amazon 
valley. Amazon river—Descr. & trav. 
The author tells of his experiences and ob- 
servations during eight months spent among 
the head-hunting natives of the Upper Amazon. 


LANDAU, HENRY. The enemy within. 336p il 
$3 Putnam (Ready) 
940.48 European war, 1914-1918—Secret serv- 
ice 
The solution of two of the greatest interna- 
tional mysteries of the World war, the Black 
Tom explosion and :the Kingsland fire, by a 
man who worked on the cases. (See Huntting 
list) 


MARX, KARL, and ENGELS, FRIEDRICH. 
Civil war in the United States. 352p $3 In- 
ternational publishers (Nov. 17) 

973.7 U.S.—Hist.—Civil war 
Articles from the New York Daily Tribune, 

the Vienna Presse and letters selected from a 

voluminous correspondence discussing the varied 

internal and international ramifications of the 

American Civil war. Extended explanatory 

notes and an introduction by Richard Enmale. 

_—. (See STC for other books by this 

author) 


BIOGRAPHY 


BRICE. RAOUL. Riddle of Napoleon. 352p $3.75 
Putnam (Ready) 
3 or 92 Napoleon I, emperor of the French 
A biography in which the author has in- 
corporated much new material, as well as cor- 
relating and evaluating within the compass of 
one volume most of the information to be found 
in the whole body of Napoleonic literature and 
legend, 


BRYANT, ARTHUR. Stanley Baldwin: a trib- 
ute. 192p $2 Coward-McCann (Ready) 
B or 92 Baldwin, Stanley 
A valedictory tribute to one of the greatest 
of living Englishmen, and a study in miniature 
of his life and personality. 
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BRYN-JONES, DAVID. Frank 8B. Kellogg: a 
biography. 320p $5 Putnam (Ready) 
B or 92 Kellogg, Frank Billings 
The life of a remarkable man who lived in a 
critical period. 


BYRD, RICHARD EVELYN. Exploring with 

Byrd. 256p $2.50 Putnam (Ready) 

B or 92 Aeronautics—Flights 

The high points in the career of one of the 
most adventurous men of our generation 
brought together in a single volume, rewritten 
by himself into a continuous narrative. (See 
STC for other books by this author; Huntting 
list) 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPEN- 
CER. Great contemporaries. 320p $4 Putnam 
(Ready) 

920 Statesmen. Great Britain—Biography 
One of England's great statesmen turns a 
shrewd and searching mind and an experienced 
ven to the task of evaluating twenty-one of 
1is contemporaries. (See STC for other books 
by this author; Huntting list) 


SHANKLE, GEORGE EARLIE. American nick- 
names. 599p $5 ($4.25 to libraries) Wilson 
(Nov.) 

929.4 Names, American. Nicknames 
A dictionary of more than four thousand 

American nicknames, both historical and con- 

temporary, with an authoritative discussion of 

the significance of each name and the circum- 
stances under which it originated. (See STC 
for another book by ths author) 


STORRS, SIR RONALD. 
Ronald Storrs. 584p $5 Putnam (Ready) 
B or 92 
The author has been one of Great Britain's 
foremost colonial administrators, and is one of 
a greatest living authorities on the Near 
cast. 


WEBSTER, NESTA HELEN. Louis XVI & 
Marie Antoinette before the revolution. 336p 
$3.75 Putnam (Ready) 

B or 92 Louis XVI, king of France. Marie 
Antoinette, queen consort of Louis XVI, 
king of France 
A complete and thorough biography of these 
rulers and of the long-drawn-out tragedy of 
the ancien régime in France. 


“WER ist wer.’’ Lexikon osterreichischer 
zeitgenossen. 420p $7.50 Westermann (Ready) 
920 Austria—Biography 
A valuable reference book offering brief but 
complete information about the leading Aus- 
trians of today, such as scientists, business 
men, politicians, ministers, etc. 


WEST, RICHARD S. Second admiral: a life of 
David Dixon Porter. 392p $5 Coward-McCann 
(Ready) 

B or 92 Porter, David Dixon 
A definitive and highly exciting life of a 
neglected nara in American history, whom 
ot considered as great an admiral as Lord 
elson. 


FICTION 


BROWNE, ELEANOR. All is bright. 286p $2 

Arcadia house (Nov. 12) 

Romance on the high seas . .. memories of 
pirates, hidden treasures .. . five young people 
with a common objective—adventure ... and 
a girl who finds the golden treasure—love. 
(See Huntting list) 


CAREW, JEAN. Robina goes modern. 286p $2 
Arcadia house (Nov. 5) 
Youth and maturity are capricious rivals 
in this romance of a young woman who was 
called “‘old-fashioned’’ once too often. Written 


Memoirs of Sir 


Preview 


divertingly in the crisp, provocative style of 
the modern newspaper woman. (See Huntting 
list) 


CORCORAN, C. T. Blackrobe. il Bruce pub. 
(Nov.) 
West—Hist.—Fiction. Marquette, Jacques— 
Fiction 
A historical novel that revolves about the 
life and times of Father Marquette and is 
replete with the heroism of this great man. It 
tells also of the romance of Pierre Parterre, a 
commoner, and Marie, daughter of a French 
count. There are graphic descriptions of the 
adventures of Marquette and oliet, Indian 
skirmishes, Pierre's saving of the settlement 
of De Pere, and finally the happy culmination 
of the love affair of Marie and Pierre. The 
story is replete with Indian lore and pageantry. 


EDEN, ROB, pseud. Modern marriage. 256p $2 

Mill (Ready) 

A light romance of a young business couple. 
Their readjustments, trials and heartaches 
make an intensely human story. (See Huntting 
list) 


FERGUSON, BLANCHE SMITH. Lily of the 
field. 306p $2 Penn (Ready) 

A tale of the gay and golden Blanfords of 
Maryland and of Pamela, loveliest of them all, 
whom Rusty dares to call a gilded bum. (See 
Huntting list) 


FLYNN, BRIAN. Somerset murder case. 256p 
$2 Mill (Ready) 

What did this ill-fated Somerset family hold 
that meant death for them? Barrier follows 
barrier during the course of investigations but 
eventually the popular detective, Anthony 
Bathurst, triumphs. (See Huntting list) 


HAUCK, MRS LOUISE (PLATT). Marriage 
for Rosamond. 298p $2 Penn (Ready) 

A significant and appealing story of two per- 
fectly mated young people whose happiness is 
threatened by outside forces. (See Huntting 
list) 


HOWARD, WARREN. Seasons change. 268p $2 

Arcadia house (Nov. 19) 

A refreshing love story set against a back- 
ground of the ever-intriguing Eastern shore 
where, at all seasons, nature extends a gracious 
invitation to romance. Warren Howard has 
painted a dramatic portrait of a life removed 
from the modern world of progress and speed— 
a life in which one girl found happiness. (See 
Huntting list) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


CUMMING, PRIMROSE. Silver snaffies. 160p 
il $2 Mill (Ready) 
The story of a shetland pony and what Jenny 
and Peter learn about ponies in Pony Paradise. 
Charmingly told. 25 full page illustrations. 


PEET, GREIGHTON, Dude ranch; the story 
%* modern cowboy. 96p il $2 Mussey (Nov. 
Magnificent photographs of roping, round-ups, 

wrangling, cattle, telling the story of two boys 

who want to own a ranch of their own. Photo- 
graphs and text by the author of Mike the Cat. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of “Selected titles 
worthy of consideration by any library’’ issued 
by the H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 
STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 
BKL—Booklist 
HSC—Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries 
CcC—Children’s Catalog 

Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 


Say you read it in the !Vilson Bulletin 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—November 1937 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 
year recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected y staff of 
i 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of 


rarians and 


Nerary associations who are working to improve the selection of books. The entries, with a 
° 


select 


n of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 
casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 





000 General 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Section 
for library work with children. Book evalua- 
tion committee. Inexpensive books for boys 
and girls. 44p pa 50c A.L.A. 

028.5 Children’s literature—Bibliography 

36-27102 

“This list of children’s books priced regular- 
ly at a dollar or less recommends in the neigh- 
borhood of eight hundred titles, including 
various editions of the same title, for library 
purchase. . . The recommended books are 
chiefly non-fiction and standard fiction; few 
recent books of fiction appear here; and text- 
books have been generally excluded. A large 
number of English editions are listed since 
these are often cheaper than American-made 
books and prove themselves durable. The Com- 
mittee compiling this list has drawn up in 
chart form a detailed analysis of twenty-six 
publisher's series of children’s books selling for 

a dollar or less. The series are rated on each of 

the following characteristics: appearance, ap- 

peal to children, print, paper, illustrations, mar- 
gins, rebinding possibilities, selection of titles, 
and text (edited or cut); and a critical comment 
on the series as a whole is given. This list 
and chart should be of great assistance to the 
librarian with a limited book fund who must 
make wise economies.’’ Library Q 


Booklist 32:191 Mr ‘36 
Library Q 6:325 Jl '36 190w 


300 Social Sciences 
BROWN, HENRY COLLINS. A mind mislaid. 


219p $2 Dutton 
362.2 Insanity. Insane 





Care and treatment 
37-27351 
In 1928 Mr Brown had a “nervous break- 
down,"’ the result, he believes, of overwork 
and of disappointment over the way his 
cherished project, the Museum of the City of 
New York, was going. He was committed to 
the Bloomingdale hospital and remained there 
for three years. Tho at times his case was 
regarded as most serious, he did recover, and 
in this book has recorded his impressions of 
hospital life and of the treatment of the 
patients. 





Booklist 33:326 Jl °37 
“There is no self-pity in his recital and no 
groveling, maudlin gratitude. It is a detached, 
tolerant and often vastly amusing account of 
a highly important human experience told by 
& man who has a sense of values and knows 
how to write.’’ Grace Adams 
+ New Repub 92:26 Ag 11 '37 180w 


DOUGLAS, GEORGE WILLIAM. American 
book of days. 666p il $3.75 Wilson, H.W. 
394.26 Holidays. Festivals 7-27422 
“A compendium of information about holi- 
days, festivals, notable anniversaries and Chris- 
tian and Jewish holy days with notes on other 
American anniversaries worthy of remem- 
brance.’" Subtitle 


Booklist 33:327 Jl ‘37 


“A unique reference book, not only full of 
facts but alive with interest. . . Dr. Douglas 
: . has spent years in digging out and verify- 
ing information, following byways to odd bits 
of knowledge The result is rich, useful, and 
often surprising.”’ 

t Y Times pl2 Je 6 '37 320w 
Wis Lib Bul 33:127 Jl ’: 


»¢ 

HENDRICK, BURTON JESSE. Bulwark of the 
Republic; a biography of the constitution. 
(Atlantic monthly press bk) 467p il $3.50 Little 
342.73 U.S. Constitution. U.S.—Constitu- 
tional history 37-27423 
A survey of one hundred and fifty years of 
the history of the United States constitution, 
in which the author stresses the biographical 
side, the part played by individual statesmen 
in the growth and interpretation of the consti- 
tution: Washington, Madison, Marshall, Web- 
ster, Calhoun, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, 

Holmes, and others. Index. 





“A fuller, fairer discussion of the constitu- 
tional aspects of secession would have im- 
proved the book. After 1860 the exposition be- 
comes decidedly sketchy. . The work is really 
a biography of the Constitution up to 1860, with 
an outline of some of the chief subsequent de- 
velopments; it is hardly more, and a subtitle 
indicating the fact would have saved Mr. Hen- 
drick some criticism. But within this seventy- 
five-year period it is often brilliant, always ab- 
sorbing, and as a whole a valuable piece of 
popular history—in the best sense of the term— 
in a difficult field.’’ Allan Nevins 

+ — Atlantic Jl '37 850w 


Booklist 33:327 Jl ‘37 


HILLIS, MARJORIE. Orchids on your budget; 
or, Live smartly on what have you; drawings 
by Winifred Mury. 17lip $1.50 Bobbs 

339.4 Saving and thrift 37-27379 
The author of Live Alone and Like it dis- 

cusses plans for preserving the amenities on a 

strict budget, and stresses the importance of 

doing it cheerfully. 


Booklist 33:327 Jl °37 

“ ‘Orchids on Your Budget’ strikes a more 
nearly universal note than its clever predeces- 
sor. By that same token it is less original in 
its subject. But, though it is both conceived 
and expressed in the same terms of gay gre- 
gariousness, though it is just as entertaining, 
though as its title implies it tends to stress 
what is impressive to the crowd rather than 
fragrant to the individual, it is deeper as well 
as broader in its field. [It] may not be so 
popular as ‘Live Alone and Like it.’ But it 
is a better book.’”’ K. W. 

+ — N Y Times p9 Je 13 '37 700w 


WILSON, MARGERY. The new etiquette. 615p 
il $3.50 Stokes 
395 Etiquet 7-27380 
‘Miss Wilson’s emphasis on the ‘new’ eti- 
quette has to do generally with the importance 
of graciousness, naturalness and charm rather 
than mere propriety, and specifically with some 
changing modes. Along with its broad rules 
and general principles [this book] supplies a 
number of small suggestions which are both 
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WILSON MARGERY—Continued 

useful and kindly—on clothes, on tips, on con- 
versation, on what to do with one’s hands. 
And on every subject Miss Wilson underlines 
the value of tact and consideration and the 
necessity for being ‘casually correct,’ even in 
meeting the demands of the convenience of 
form.””" N Y Times 


Booklist 33:328 Jl '37 
“It may well seem to the average reader that 
this author is paying rather too much attention 
to the needs of those who are highly ‘privileged’ 
financially.”’ 
+—N Y Times pl4 Je 20 '37 360w 


Wis Lib Bul 33:127 Jl '37 


500 Natural Science 


PETERSON, ALVIN M. The ABC of attract- 

ing birds. 146p il $1.50 Bruce pub. 
598.2 Birds. Birds, Protection of 37-1511 
“A practical book based on the various ex- 
—- and experiences of the author. Bird 
food trays, nesting boxes and shelves 


are described and there are directions for 
establishing a bird sanctuary. The illustrations 
are a supplement to the text.’” Wis Lib 
Bul 
Booklist 33:235 Ap ‘37 
Wis Lib Bul 33:84 Ap ‘37 
600 Useful Arts 
AIKEN, GEORGE DAVID. Pioneering with 
fruits and berries; il. with phot. by Kenneth 
Rockwell. 94p $2 Daye 


634 Fruit culture. Berries 36-25846 


“The book deals chiefly with the first few 
years of fruit growing. It tells how to set 
the plants, it discusses varieties suited to vari- 
ous locations and purposes, and it describes 
in nontechnical language pests and diseases 
that will appear and tells how to combat them. 
The culture of apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
cherries, apricots and quinces, as well as small 
fruits suc as currants, gooseberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, strawberries and grapes, 
is all presented.’’ Springf'd Republican 





“George D. Aiken, well-known nurseryman of 
Putney, Vt., has written a handy little book 
for the amateur fruit grower. Mr Aiken 
writes with peers, authority, but in a pleas- 
ant, informal sty 

+ Springtld’ Republican p12 F 19 '37 
Wis Lib Bul 33:83 Ap °37 


700 Fine Arts 


ORMSBEE, THOMAS HAMILTON, and ORMS- 
EE, MRS RENEE RICHMOND (HUNT- 
LEY). If you're going to live in the coun- 


320w 


try; decorations by Frank Lieberman. 257p 
$2.50 Crowell 
728.6 Architecture, Domestic. Dwellings. 
Building 37-6515 
Practical advice on purchasing a house in 
the country, and making it livable. The au- 


thor, who is editor of a periodical for antique 
collectors, discusses such matters as location, 
calling in an architect, old houses versus new, 
chimneys, water supply, decorations and fur- 
nishing, and keeping the house warm in winter. 


Booklist 33:301 Je ‘37 
“For the person who expects to buy and 
remodel a house in the country for a few hun- 
dred dollars, this book is not intended, al- 
— h valuable pointers can be gleaned from 
his is a book for those who have a fairly 
- ae sum of money to spend and who wish to 
enjoy country life with as many city comforts 
as can be managed. For these it is extremely 
practical and helpful.’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p8&8 My 17 ‘37 330w 


Librarians, 


1937 


November 


800 Literature 


VAN DE WATER, FREDERIC FRANKLYN. 
A home in the country. (John Day bk) 198p 


$2 Reynal 
818 Country life 37-9709 
This book, subtitled ‘an adventure in ser- 
enity,’’ tells the story of how the author and 


his wife searched for two years for a home 
in the country, how they finally found it in 
Vermont, how they remodelled it, and of 
their happy days there, winter and summer. 
One chapter is devoted to the story of a pet 
crow; another to their two dogs, Dougal and 
Black Boy. 





Booklist 33:331 Jl '37 
“A book of stable and imaginative wisdom 
and of most engaging wit. A good many 
books have been written on the subject of a 
home in the country, as discovered by city 
dwellers here and in England. This is one 
of the best of them all.” 


+ N Y Times pl4 My 23 ‘37 390w 


910 Geography and Travel 


ROBERT PETER TRISTRAM. Ken- 
cradle of Americans; il. by Maitland 
(Rivers of America) 292p map 


COFFIN, 
nebec; 
de Gogorza. 
$2.50 Farrar 

917.41 Kennebec river. Maine—History 
Impressionistic story of the Kennebec river 
in Maine, and the people who live along its 
banks. Short chapters describe the Maine 
weather, food, inhabitants, episodes in history, 
the logging industry, ice harvesting, fishing, 
and some regional stories, beliefs, and customs. 

This is the first volume in a proposed series on 

the rivers of America. Index. 





Booklist 33:335 Jl '37 

“ *Kennebec’ gives good reading and pleasant 
thinking; it covers the ground nobly, touching 
matters that are important—for essentially it 
is a book about the spirit of the lives of men. 
The Rivers of America series is to be congrat- 
ulated most heartily on its Kennebec volume.” 
Lincoln Colcord 

+ Books pl Je 13 '37 750w 


LAUGHLIN, CLARA ELIZABETH. So you're 
going to Scandinavia! 477p il maps $3 Hough- 
ton 

914.8 Scandinavia—Description and travel 
37-27359 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland are 
treated in the same manner as in this author's 
other guide books. It supplies advice for those 
making a first visit to these countries, points 
out the most important sights, gives informa- 
tion about hotels, and includes interesting bits 
of history and legend. Maps on end papers. 

Index. 





Booklist 33:335 Jl ‘37 
“This guide-book has not caught the charm 
of Scandinavia within its covers, but it is a 
good and useful guide nevertheless. Miss 
Laughlin recommends the books of Agnes 
Rathery and others for wider knowledge and 
deeper understanding. Her own business is 
with hurried tourists, and her book serves 
them well, with a genial spirit and in an in- 
formal conversational style.” : 
+—N Y Times pl2 Je 6 ‘37 250w 
Wis Lib Bul 33:112 Je ‘37 


PAUL, ELLIOT HAROLD. The life_ 
of a Spanish town. 427p map $2.50 
house 

914.67 Santa Eulalia, Spain. 
—Civil war, 1936- 
Elliot Paul, an American journalist, lived in 

Santa Eulalia in the Balearic islands for five 

years. He loved the peaceful, uneventful life 


and death 
fandom 


Spain—History 
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of this small village and was on friendly, inti- 
mate terms with practically all of its few hun- 
dred inhabitants. In the first half of this book 
he describes that idyllic existence and some of 
the most interesting characters of the town 
The latter half relates what happened between 
the outbreak of the Spanish war in July 1936 
and September of that year when the island 
was bombed by rebel airplanes. He and his 
family left on a German destroyer, knowing 
that the town and its remaining inhabitants 
were doomed to almost certain death and de- 
struction. 


Booklist 34:9 S 1 ’37 
“Without the poetry in Paul's prose, the 
reader could not suffer this greatly moving ex- 
perience. It was his gift to translate directly 
to the sensibilities of the English-speaking 
peoples the innate dignity, the nobility in the 
individuals making up the Spanish people, 
however humble; and thereby to demonstrate 
how monstrous is the crime of war against 
them.”’ S. R. D. 
+ Christian Science Monitor p16 Ag 16 
'37 750w 


WEYGANDT, CORNELIUS. New Hampshire 
neighbors; country folks and things in the 
White hills. 368p il map $3.50 Holt 

917.42 New Hampshire 37-27428 
“They are a kindly lot, our neighbors in 

New Hampshire,” Professor Weygandt writes 

of the inhabitants of the state where he spends 

the summers. The book is composed of a 

series of short papers on the simple everyday 

doings of the people of the present day with 
some glimpses and photographs of an earlier 
day. 





Booklist 33:336 Jl ‘37 

“Though his essays are slight things, they 
are touched with realism of an actual place. 
They are friendly, responsive, often amusing. 
. . Here as in his earlier books the author 
reveals his love for place as well as people, and 
writes vividly and effectively of both.’ 

+ Books p8 Je 6 °37 150w 


B or 92 Biography 


COWARD, NOEL PIERCE. Present indicative. 
371p il $3 Doubleday [12s 6d Heinemann] 
B or 92 Actors and actresses—Correspond- 
ence, reminiscences, etc. 37-27214 
Autobiography of the English actor and play- 
wright, in which he describes his early life of 
comparative poverty, his years of struggle for 
financial independence, and his ultimate suc- 
cess. The book closes with the great night in 
London when the royal family came to see 
Cavalcade. 





Booklist 33:270 My ‘37 

‘ ‘Present Indicative’ is one of the best things 
Mr. Coward has ever written. 3right and pro- 
vocative it was bound to be; but it has a steady 
movement, a sense of climax and construction 
and a capacity to communicate emotion that 
mark only the most triumphantly skillful of 

autobiographies.’’ H. H. 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl0 Mr 31 

"37 T00w 
“A slight and agreeable book, absolutely 
deyoid of intellectual substance, which should 
appeal enormously to those who enjoy first- 
hand gossip about the theatre and theatrical 
persons. Very occasionally Mr. Coward's 
demon appears to have revisited him, to insert 
a little dash of malice or impiety into his 
narrative. But for much the greater part of 
the book it is the later Mr. Coward who is 
in charge; a candid but generous man, essen- 
tially a man of the theatre.’’ Derek Verschoyle 
Spec 158:481 Mr 12 ‘37 480w 


DU MAURIER, DAPHNE (MRS F. A. M. 
BROWNING). The Du Mauriers. 312p $3 
Doubleday [10s 6d Gollancz] 


920 Du Maurier family 37-27330 


A partly fictionized history of the author’s 
family, a family founded by the gay young 
woman who in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century was notorious as the mistress 
of the Duke of York. The story begins in 1810 
when Mrs Clarke’s daughter Ellen was a child 
of twelve. Later Ellen married a Du Maurier 
and from this marriage came the family that 
numbered among its members, George, the cre- 
ator of Trilby, Gerald, the actor, and finally 
the author herself. 


Booklist 33:307 Je '37 


“In manner it is admirable, in frankness it 
is astonishing and sometimes appalling, in 
interest and entertaining qualities, it has few 
rivals among all books, and no rivals at all 
among intimate personal and autobiographical 
chronicles. For Daphne du Maurier, one of the 
cleverest members of a clever family, is her- 
—_ one of its dramatis personae.” y FF. 
Sdgett 

+ Boston Transcript pl My 1 ‘37 850w 


Fiction 


CARROLL, MRS GLADYS (HASTY). Neighbor 
to the sky. 403p $2.50 Macmillan pagan 
7-27296 


Because her childhood had been spent on a 
desolate Vermont farm, Margery Lee wanted 
to escape from the country and live always 
near the glamour of city lights. After years of 
struggle she acquired an education and taught 
school. The next step in her rise to fame, ac- 
cording to her plan, was to be Broadway star- 
dom. Then she met Luke Gilman, a quiet, con- 
tented Maine farmer. After their marriage 
Margery turned her energies to the making of a 
college professor of Luke. Step by step Luke 
went up the ladder of success until, in a crisis, 
Margery herself began to doubt her wisdom, 
and when Luke took matters into his own 
hands and returned to Maine, Margery followed 
willingly. 


Booklist 33:309 Je ’37 

“The novelist writes very well, creating her 
scenes and her people with a loving accuracy. 
Mrs. Carroll is, indeed, a very good, though by 
no means an important, novelist. She can tell 
a good story and tell it well. She can paint in 
a full canvas of people. Her scenes in New York 
or in Wisconsin, however, are not particularly 
well drawn. She does not interpret city life 
with any uniqueness. But she does know Maine 
and Maine people who have something of the 
strength of the hills and the rocks. . . Her pur- 
pose is to write a love story typical of that 
of many young Americans today and in this 
purpose she succeeds admirably. od E. L. Walton 

+N Y Times p2 My 16 ‘37 1300w 


ROBERTS, KENNETH LEWIS. Northwest 

passage. 709p maps $2.75 Doubleday 

The central figure of this historical novel is 
Major Robert Rogers, American ranger com- 
mander who led the expedition against the 
Indian town of St Francis in 1759, and whose 
dream was to find an overland passage to the 
Pacific. The narrator is one Langdon Towne, 
from Kittery, Maine, whose two ambitions were 
to paint the Indians as they really looked, and 
to follow Rogers. The book falls into three 
sections, the first dealing with the St Francis 
expedition; the second with the interlude in 
London, when Rogers was attempting to gain 
influential friends and money and Towne was 
learning to paint; and the third dealing with 
Rogers’ career as governor of Michilimackinac, 
his court martial, and Towne’s success as a 
painter. The book is issued also in a limited, 
two-volume edition, the second volume of 
which contains some of the historical source 
material on which the novel is based. (LC no. 
37-27401) 
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ROBERTS, KENNETH LEWIS—Continued 
“Northwest Passage is a_ great historical 
document, which historians will’a acclaim; but it 
is much more than that. It is a great novel, 
since in its pages an era comes to life, com- 
ieee with people and with things.’’ A. 
Tilliams 
+ Atlantic Ag ’37 650w 


Booklist 33:340 Jl '37 


WILKINS, VAUGHAN. And so—Victoria. 621p 
$2.50 Macmillan [8s 6d Cape, J 


The background is pre-Victorian England of 
the years between Victoria’s babyhood and her 
accession to the throne. It follows in detail the 
career of Christopher Harnish, supposed to be 
the aon of Princess Amelia, youngest daughter 
of Ge :se Il. Surrounded by plots and coun- 
ter-plots, most of them instigated and carried 
out by the “wicked uncles’’ and their hench- 
men, Christopher fights his way to a cleaner 
and more peaceful way of life, after having 
cleared the way for Victoria to mount the 
throne of England. 


Booklist 34:11 S 1 ‘37 

“There are a hundred stories and subin- 
cidents here, not confusedly but entertainingly 
composed into a glamorous whole. But there 
is more than dexterity and entertainment here: 
a solidity and vigor about the material itself, 
a sincerity of approach to the historical sub- 
structure, and a passionate hatred of corrup- 
tion and cruelty which somehow combine to 
remind one agreeably of ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ 
and ‘Barnaby Rudge.’ The tradition is a good 
one and the execution is such that ‘And So— 
Victoria’ should be as — popular as it is 
entertaining.’’ Iris Barr 

+ Books p3 Ag 1 37 800w 


Children’s Books 


LENSKI, LOIS (MRS ARTHUR COVEY). The 
little sail boat. unp il 75c Oxford [37-4271] 
- ‘ 


“Just as in “The Little Auto’ Lois Lenski 
described one by one every process in the care 
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and use of a car, so now Mr. Small, the same 
earnest little man, spends a day in his boat, 
hoisting sail, jibing, tacking and finally, though 
=e boat heels over and almost upsets, brave 

a Small brings it up into the wind and 
pm safely into harbor.” N Y Times 





Booklist 33:283 My ‘37 
“The excellent lithographs have an appealing 
droliness and admirably — the text. 
Told in simple, matter-of-fact fashion, the 
story will please 4 and 5 year olds, and will be 
a very useful addition to books for beginners 
in reading.”” A. T. Eaton 
+ N Y Times p10 Ap 4 ‘37 160w 
Wis Lib Bul 33:102 My ‘37 


MEIGS, CORNELIA LYNDE. Young Ameri- 
cans; how history looked to them while it was 


in the making; a collection of stories. 348p 
il map $1.12 Ginn 

37-742 
Fifteen stories of young people at various 


periods in American history. They include the 
story of the young Ojibway Indian boy and his 
friendship with a lad of the Dakota tribe; of 
Sally Dixon, a courageous young Quaker gir! of 
early Pennsylvania days; of the young boy who 
made friends with George Washington on one 
of his surveying trips; and of Elizabeth Lloyd 
who helped in the escape of her cousin from a 
British impressment gang in 1810. 





Booklist 33:198 F ‘37 
‘“‘Miss Meigs has emphasized in these stories— 
personal dignity, courage, resourcefulness, 
strong character. They are wonderfully fine 
short stories and The Horn Book recommends 
them for reading in groups of mixed ages. 
The best spirit of America is in them, without 
any preaching.” 
+ Horn Bk M 13:157 My ‘37 90w 
Wis Lib Bul 33:71 Mr ‘37 


Professionalism in a University Library 


(Continued from page 179) 
The first degree, that of Associate of the 
A.L.A. (A.A.L.A.) would be automatically 
granted on presentation of a bachelor’s de- 
gree from a recognized institution, plus one 


year in an accredited library school. The 
second degree, Fellow of the A.LA. 
(F.A.L.A.) would be granted only after 


three or four years’ work in a broad special 
field, combined with, say, two years’ experi- 
ence in a library. This, as most people will 
recognize, is based partly on the organiza- 
tion of the Library Association of Great 
Britain. 


The scheme as set forth above is singled 
out for reference librarians, but there is no 
reason why others should not follow it if 
they wish. In fact, if all members of a 
library staff prepared themselves in this 
manner, the routine clerical jobs that so irk 
us might be shoved back where they belong. 

Probably the greatest obstacle to a suc- 
cessful carrying-out of this scheme in uni- 
versity libraries is the indifference of the 
administration. Too often librarians are re- 
garded as clerks, and their efforts to improve 


the service by engaging in further study are, 
if not actively discouraged, at least so little 
encouraged, that to carry out such a plan 
requires a considerable amount of persistence 
Such lack of encouragement by an admin- 
istration is much to be deplored and is, of 
course, due to lack of foresight. Sometimes 
the faculty’s aid may be enlisted, sometimes 
all that can be done is to wait patiently 
until a new and more modern administrator 
shall be appointed. In many cases, the faculty 
too will need educating in regard to the 
potentialities of a librarian’s services in spe- 


cial fields. 


Of course the building-up of a staff of 
librarian-educators cannot be done in a day, 
and of course it will cost more than the 
present arrangement. Mr. Berelson says 
cost is not a valid objection. But the tax- 
payers often find it so in other matters and 
ultimately they do have some slight say in 
the cost of running a state university. But 
a slow carrying out of such a plan might 
be painless, and in the long run cost should 
against the better education of 


not count 
youth. 
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NEW SUBJECT HEADINGS 


The following subject headings, recently 
adopted by libraries, have been collected by 
the Committee on Subject Headings of the 
A.L.A. Catalog Section. 

For publication in this list the Committee 
would like to receive new subject headings 
which have not appeared in any of the Wilson 
indexes or a Library of Congress list. Each 
subject heading should be on a 3x5 card or 
slip with cross references and library symbol 
indicated. 

The Committee would also like to receive 
lists of headings compiled for any special sub- 
ject such as music, glass, etc. 

Symbols after the terms indicate the 
ries supplying them. 

sa=“see also” reference 
reference 


libra- 


4 “.. ” 
s=— sec 


Errre ABRAHAM, Chairman 
Toledo Public Library 
Toledo, Ohio 


Adopted by Libraries 


Automotive equipment, Municipal (CLMR) 

s Municipal automotive equipment 
Bankruptcy, Municipal (CLMR) 

s Municipal bankruptcy 

sa Municipal finance 
Building management (CLMR) 
Building permits (CLMR) 
Buildings—Height (CLMR) 
Buying, Municipal (CLMR) 

$ Mu 


nicipal buying 
Children, 


Unstable (OrP) 
Consolidation -City and county (CLMR) 
Consolidation—Counties (CLMR) 
Crippled children (CLMR) 
Devolution (CaT) 

sa Federal government 

sa Local ye ng 

sa Political scienc 
Efficiency, Municipal (CLMR) 

s Municipal efficiency 
Employment agencies, Municipal (CLMR) 

s Municipal employment agencies 
Employment management, Public (CLMR) 
Eolation (NN) 

s Erosion 

s Sedimentation and deposition 
Fruit sprays (CLMR) 

Garages, Municipal (CLMR) 

s Municipal garages 
Housing, Low cost (CLMR) 
Knives, Primitive (MnSJ) 

s Primitive knives 

sa Indians of North America 

sa Stone implements 
Milk, Certified (CLMR) 

Milk, Goats’ (CLMR) 

Milk inspection (CLMR) 
Nursing, Public health (CLMR) 
Oil pollution (CLMR) 

Poor farms (CLMR) 

Public administration—Training (CLMR) 
Public buildings—Fires and fire prevention 

s Municipal buildings—Fires and fire 
Public employees’ associations (CLMR) 

sa Civil service—Societies 
Public lands—Surveying (CLMR) 

s Municipal surveying 
Reforestation, Municipal (CLMR) 

s Municipal reforestation 
Retardation, Mental (OrP) 
Retirement (from professional life) 
Rice-bran (NN) 

Ships—Christening (NN) 

- Ships—Launching 
Ships in churches (NN) 

s Votive offerings 

sa Ships—Models—Ceremonial use 


Implements 


(CLMR) 


prevention 


(OrP) 
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Sleeping bags (MnSJ) 
s Bags, Sleeping 
Snake bites (CLMR) 
Spider bites (CLMR) 
Unemployed—Relief measures (CLMR) 
Volunteer fire departments (CLMR) 


ldopted by Wilson Indexes 


The following new subject headings have 
been used in recent issues of the indexes or 
are suggested for use in the near future. 

Symbols after the terms indicate 
supplying them. 


the index 


Acanthodriliidae (CBI) 
Agricultural administration (CBI) 
Apartment houses—Cooperative activities (IA) 
Asbestos cement (IA) 
Automobile parking—Meters (IA) 
Automobile trailers—Public health aspects (RG) 
Cheese wrappers (Ag) 
Chemical fey seit Purchasing (IA) 
Clergy—Professional ethics CBI) 
Circle (logic) (Int) 

sa Logic 

sa Reasoning 
Crape jasmines (Ag) 
Duck breeding (Ag) 
Earthquakes and mines (IA) 
Electric generator sets (IA) 
Elevator operators (IA) 
Fabrea salina (CBI) 
Fatigue, Visual (Int) 

s Eyes—Fatigue 

s Retinal fatigue 

sa Sight—Acuity 
_ § Visual fatigue 
: ‘ungi—Characterization (Ag) 
Gearlapping machines (IA) 
Growth promoting substances (Ag) 
Industrial espionage (CBI) 
Industry—Migration (IA) 
Insurgency (Int) 

sa Civil war 

sa International law 

sa Rebellion 

sa Revolution 

sa War, Laws of 
Intentional response (Int) 

sa Reflexes 

s Response, Intentional 

s Voluntary reaction 
Kalotermes si mplicicornis (CBI) 
Man, Prehistoric—Mortuary customs (Int) 

sa Cemeteries, Prehistoric 

sa Mortuary customs 
Men’s suiting fabrics (IA) 
Mexican poppies (Ag) 
Milk plants (IA) 
Mortgages—Foreclosure (IA) 
Municipal officials ous (LA (IA) 
Personnel associations (IA 
Petroleum pipe lines A (1A) 
Pimelic acid (Ag) 
Poplar rust (Ag) 
Power plants—Underground construction (IA) 
Prison reform (Int) 

sa Prisoners—Treatment 

sa Social problems 

sa Social progress 
Refrigeration on farms (IA) 
Reverie (Int) 

sa Association (psychology) 

sa Daydreams 
Rondeaus (Int) 

sa French language—Versification 

sa French poetry 
Root forming substances (Az) 
Salad plants (Ag) 
Science—Language (Int) 
Slide films (1A) 
Spectroheliograph, mye picture (Int) 
Steam—Purchasing (IA) 
Sugar cane—Bamboo hybrids (Ag) 
Tobacco factories (IA) 
War and children (Int) 
Works progress administration— 


(RG) 


(Int) 


Educational program 
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The Films 
(Continued from page 202) 


phase this year,” Mr. Hays declared, “with 
the presentation of ‘Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs,’ Walt Disney’s first full-length 
picture—a film three years in the making. 

“In the field of the legendary,” Mr. Hays 
added, “will be such outstanding pictures as 
‘The Adventures of Robin Hood,’ a screen 
original done in color, and ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
a dramatization of the famous classic. 

“Music, both classical and popular, will be 
a prominent feature on the screen in forth- 
coming pictures. Among the outstanding 
films in this category,” it was indicated, “are 
‘The Great Waltz,’ based on Johann Strauss’ 
‘Waltzes in Vienna’; ‘Chopin,’ which will 
contain many of the great composer’s works; 
‘The Life of Beethoven,’ which will inter- 
weave the master’s music as an integral part 
of his life story. 

* * * 

Many librarians have been writing to me 
for information concerning the panel exhibits 
mentioned in the September article. Please 
write to Roger Albright, Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers & Distributors of America, Inc., 
28 West 44th Street, New York City. Mr. 
Albright tells me that most of the older 
panel exhibits have been exhausted. New 
exhibits are listed in the monthly issues of 
the Motion Picture and the Family. 

Librarians making Book Week plans for 
children’s rooms will be interested especially 
in the two new children’s films “Heidi” and 
“The Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” A three 
card exhibit on “Tom Sawyer” and a reading 
list of more than a hundred books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers which were carefully 
studied by the research department for 
authentic locale of that film may be obtained 
from Mr. Albright, as well as a reading list 
on “Heidi.” Study guides on these films 
may also be obtained from him for a small 
charge. 
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Crossword Puzzle Solution 


(See page 186 for puzzle) 


ACROSS 


= 


. a 
. Nat. 
. RR. 


a ego 


7 F. (Frank Taylor) 

; A. R. (Arthur Ran 
some) 

. R. 8S. H. (Robert Selph 


Henry) 
h 


Winnie the Pooh 


4 A H. (Edwin 
Timothy Hamilton) 
elpo 


flair 
Alps 


. Gypsies 


at 

Dobry 

Cc. <A. (Arthur Chris- 
man) 


. let 

. era 

. Kim 

. octo 

. S&S L. (Selma Lagerléf) 
. Lathrop 


bag 


a F. (Ann Frances) 
. panther 
. or 


. Us 
. Chief 

. rah 

. dig 

. an 

. tempt 

. Rhoda 

. Wear 

. node 

. Eton 

. Pear 

. Olle 

. E. L. (Edward Lear) 





Our library service simplifies the Librarian's problem of book buying. 
All details of ordering can be safely left to the experience of our 
Library Department:—proper editions, right discounts, quick shipments. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street 





Chicago 
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Important new books 
for the library 


HIGH POINTS OF 
MEDIEVAL CULTURE 


James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D. 


This eminent American educator, lecturer, and expert in medieval history 
presents a finely balanced, panoramic view of the Middle Ages from the 
cultural aspect. Dr. Walsh’s deep admiration for the artistic accomplish- 
ments of Middle-Ages artisans colors the account which is superbly done 
in a popular yet NBR style well calculated to catch the interest of 


general reader and scholar. $2.75 
THE SCARLET 
RIDERS 


Capt. William Campbell 


The author of last season’s hit, ARCTIC 


BLACKROBE 
C. T. Corcoran 


This vivid historical novel revolves 


PATROLS, recounts more of the thrill- 
ing adventures which are part and par- 
cel of life in the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. In this fast-moving, 
completely fascinating account, the 
Mounties are on the trail of several 
gangsters from the United States who 
have eluded the ““G’’ men. Of course, 
they “get their man!” $2.00 


A MODERN 


about the life and times of the in- 
trepid missionary-explorer, Pere Mar- 
quette. There is a charming love 
story running through the book and 
graphic descriptions of the adventures 
of Marquette and Joliet and of Indian 
lore and pageantry add notes of ex- 


citement and color. $2.00 


LETTERING 





GALAHAD 
Albert S. Foley 


Seeing the life of St. John Berchmans as a 
Quest not unlike the imaginary quest of the 
perfect knight, Galahad, the author has 
been able to give a remarkably interesting 
and intensely human interpretation of this 


OF TODAY 
Revised Edition 


The Hunt Brothers 


Modern to the last lime are the 
thirty-eight alphabets in this collec- 
tion. Yet each is a model of dig- 
nity and beauty proving conclusively 
the authors’ contention that letter- 


young seventeenth-century Jesuit saint. | ing need not be bizarre to be mod- 
Young people especially will like the | ern. A “must” book for teachers 
knightly air of romance. $2.50 | and craftsmen. $1.00 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Milwaukee 


Chicago 
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OCTOBER 
(Continued from the November Bulletin) 


October 21. Booth Tarkington, novelist, has 
purchased three sixteenth-century paintings to 
add to his collection at Kennebunkport, Me. 
His forty-second novel, Rumbin Galleries, 
about art dealers and collectors, closely fol- 
lowed announcement of his new acquisitions. 


October 22. George Horace Lorimer, for- 
mer editor of the Saturday Evening Post, died 
of pneumonia at his home, Belgraeme, Wyn- 
cote, a suburb of Philadelphia. He was 69. 
During his forty-year editorship he guided the 
Post from little-known magazine to its present 
world-wide reputation. 


October 31. Dr. Elie Faure, surgeon- 
philosopher, art-history writer, died in Paris 
at the age of 64. His best known publication 
was the five-volume History of Art which was 
translated into English by Walter Pach. Other 
books included biographical material about his 
friends Rodin, Renoir, Bonnat and Derain. 


October 31. Elizabeth Bowen, author of 7he 
House in Paris has been elected to the Irish 
Academy of Letters. Her new book will be 
ready early in 1938. 


October 31. The Reverend Charles William 
Gordon, better known as Ralph Connor, au- 
thor of The Sky Pilot, died in Winnipeg, 
Canada, aged 77. His pen name was the re- 
sult of a wire to an editor to sign his writing 
Cannor—an abbreviation of Canadian North- 
west. The bewildered editor added the Chris- 
tian name and gave the Scotch Presbyterian 
the Irish name thdt won him fame. 


October 31. The Very Reverend Hugh 
Richard Lawrie Sheppard, Canon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, died in London of a heart attack. He 
was years old. “Dick” Sheppard, known 
as England’s “broadcasting parson,” refused to 
wear conventional clerical garb, and carried a 
clerical collar in his pocket for use in case he 
met his bishop. “I don’t wear gaitors,” he 
once said, “they separate you from your fellow 
men.” He wrote a number of books, includ- 
ing The Impatience of a Parson (1927), an 
attack on the complacency of the Church of 
England. 


October 31. George Jean Nathan, dramatic 
critic, was elected President of the New York 
Drama Critics Circle. He will contribute an 
article on the American Theatre to the forth- 
coming Year Book of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. 


The Literary Calendar 


1937 


ay 





NOVEMBER 


November 1. Vaughn Wilkins, author of the 
best seller And So—Victoria has found a place 
in the remotest parts of Suffolk, England, 
where he plans to settle down and write 
future books. “It is an old house with bits 
dating back to the thirteenth century, and 
nothing more recent than the early Georges. 
It is an old Priory, with the original prior’s 
kitchen, and, I am sorry to say, the sanctuary 
and high altar of the ancient church are now 
being used as garages! The village is one of 
the oldest and loveliest in England with a 
brook crossing the street,” he says. 


November 2. Dr. George Meason Whicher, 
poet-author, retired professor of Latin and 
Greek at Hunter College in New York City, 
died at Amherst, Mass., at the age of 73. In 
his poetry he drew largely from ancient his- 
tory for his subjects and won much praise for 
his books, Sonnet Singing (1928), and Ver- 
giliana (1932). 


November 5. Ida M. Tarbell, historian of 
the Standard Oil Company, biographer of 
Abraham Lincoln, celebrated her eightieth 
birthday in her old-fashioned apartment in 
New York City, where she spends most of 
her time. Some day she plans to live at her 
country place at Bethel, Conn., but at present 
she is too busy. “I am not really a New 
Yorker at heart,” she said with a smile, “! 
have been here only since 1898.” 


November 4. The Authors’ Guild of the 
Authors’ League of America elected Hendrik 
Willem van Loon president at the annual 
meeting in New York City. 


November 5. The New York Times National 
Book Fair of 1937 was officially opened in 
International House, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City, occupying the thirty-eighth and 
thirty-ninth floors. There were exhibits by 
110 publishers. 


November 8.. Francis de Croisset, noted 
playwright, died in Paris, aged 60. Though 
born in Belgium, he spent most of his life in 
France and wrote plays for Cecile Sorel and 
other prominent stage people. Among his 
popular plays were The Hawk, and Arséne 
Lupin. 


November 9. A thin, leather-bound book 
was taken from a New York vault, carried to 
a plane by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, and 
flown to the Boston Book Fair under armed 
escort. The volume was The Mint, one of 

<. Lawrence’s life 
Unde 


twelve existing copies of T. FE. 
as a private in the Royal Air Force. 
(Continued on page 228) 



































An A. L. A. Book 











MICROPHOTOGRAPHY 
for LIBRARIES - 1937 














American progress during the year is the highlight of this 
second volume in the field of microphotographic reproduc- 
tion of books and manuscript. Significant advances in 
camera design and manufacture, processing, printing and 
duplicating, and utilization of microfilm fully reported. Di- 
rectory of microcopying services and available positive film; 


developments in Europe; etc. M. Llewellyn Raney, ed. 98p. 


Planographed, $2. 








PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS 
1937 


with 
ARCHIVES and 
LIBRARIES 


American Library Association, Chicago, Ill. 





American Library Association, Chicago, Ill. 








Fifth in the series covering the 
varied problems of public docu- 
ments includes five papers on fed- 
eral, state, and general problems, 
and six on municipal and foreign 
documents. Edited by Jerome K. 
Wilcox. In this volume for the first 
time are included the proceedings 
of the Archives and Libraries Com- 
mittee, edited by A. F. Kuhlman. 
308p. Planographed, $3.25. 
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Current Library Favorites 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 


FICTION NON-FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE Points AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Kenneth L. Roberts, Northwest Passage.. 220 1. a ee ed to Win Friends and ain 
> ite = 5 » Wind 210 MAUENCE PCOPLE wocsesscescecvevcees e3/ 
ri Margaret Mitchell, a . - the Wane a 2. Noel Coward, Present Indicative ....... 140 
3. Vaughan Wilkins, And So—Victoria .... 200 3. Heiser, American Doctor’s Odyssey ..... 139 
4. A. J. Cronin, The Citadel .............. 180 4. Emil Ludwig, The Nile ..... tp esereneees 125 
5. W. Edmonds, Drums Along the Mohawk 56 5. Marjorie Hillis, Orchids on Your Budget 93 
F ? 6. Henry C. Link, Return to Religion .... 89 

6. James Hilton, Lost Horizon ............ 46 7. Carl Crow, Four Hundred Million Cus- 
7. Frederic Prokosch, The Seven Who Fled 42 ME 2 anc och sess TEPER CSA gede Goes 6 71 
_ Mi Tos J . Dream ...... 34 8. Clarence Day, Life With Mother ....... 70 

S. Same wenn, scape «3 es 9. L. T. Hogben, Mathematics for the Mil- 
9. Trygve Gulbranssen, Wind From the Ne Mager Sao anti aaa oy 67 san el mal 56 

PEOUMEGUNS oc csecdes sen eeteees pe eenees 28 10. Edna St. Vincent Millay, Conversation 
10. Walter Duranty, One Life, One Kopek .. 27 ee ees ok catmbaidne 37 


Comment: Gone With the Wind has finally relinquished its hold on first place among the fiction 
favorites. New titles on the list this month are Wind from the Mountains, One Life, One Kopek, 
and Four Hundred Million Customers, 


CuiLpren’s Booxs: In response to numerous requests, we have requested our reporting libraries 
to send us names of children’s books most in demand. The following list is the result 
of tabulating the reports of 18 libraries. In order of popularity the books are: Caddie Woodlawn, 
by Carol R. Brink, Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf, Little Girl With Seven Names, by Mabel L. Hunt, 
Mademoiselle Misfortune, by Carol R. Brink, Winterbound, by Margery W. Bianco. 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Dallas, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, 


Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 








(Continued from page 226) 
his will it will be withheld from publication 
until 1950. 


November 10. Robert E. Sherwood, drama- 
tist, was elected president of the Dramatists’ 
Guild of the Authors’ League of America. 


November 11. George Dillon, Pulitzer prize- 
winning poet, translator with Edna St. Vincent 
Millay of Baudelaire’s Flowers of Evil, has 
taken over the editorship of Poetry: A Maga- 
sine of Verse, the late Harriet Monroe's pub- 
lication. 


November 11. Edna Ferber said in a speech 
at Columbia University that she had written 
her most successful regional books and plays 
not because she knew the parts of the country 
they dealt with but because she felt them emo- 
tionally. In a critical attack, she said, “Writ- 
ers today must learn to pull their punches and 
stop spitting thru their teeth. Mr. Ernest 
Hemingway, to date, has spit thru his teeth 
better than anybody.” 


November 12. Roger Martin du Gard, 
French author of Les Thibaults, a series of 
novels on family life in France was awarded 
the 1937 Nobel Prize for Literature. 


November 12. Sinclair Lewis made one of 
his infrequent speeches before the League for 
Political Education in Town Hall, New York 
City. Attacking Dale Carnegie’s popular book 
How to Win Friends and Influence People, 
he said that salesmanship is to this country 





what Fascism is to Italy. “This country has 
grown so soft that perhaps it is time for the 
barbarians to walk in on our soft and luxuri- 
ous nation... we've got to be something 
more than mushy-minded. We've got to do 
more than ‘make friends and _ influence 
people.’ ” 


November 12. Francis Vielé-Griffin, Amer- 
ican-born poet of the French symbolist school, 
died at his home in Bergerac, France, aged 74. 
Among his books, Les Cygnes, published in 
1887, was hailed with enthusiasm by Verlaine 
and Mallarmé. 


November 13. Donald Ogden Steward, hu- 
morist, was critically injured, with a_ basal 
skull fracture, when struck by an automobile 
in Los Angeles. 
o. & S 
JANUARY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 
Forever Ulysses, by C. P. Rodocanachi. Viking 
*ress 
Literary Guild 
The Tale of Bali, by Vicki Baum. Doubleday 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Eastward Sweeps the Current, 
by Alida Malkus. Winston 
Older girls: Jean and Company, Unlimited, 
by Helen Perry Curtis. Winston 
Intermediate group: The Clockwork Twin, by 
Walter R. Brooks. Knopf 
_ Primary group: Smiling Hill Farm, by Miriam 
E. Mason. Ginn 
Catholic Book Club 
Philip II, by William Thomas Walsh. Sheed 
& War 


Book Union (December) 
You Have Seen Their Faces, by Erskine Cald- 
well and Margaret Bourke-White. Viking Press 
and Modern Age 

















ROUTE 
MARKINGS 


so essential on the highway, 
are no less necessary on the 
confused roads of modern 


librarianship and _ pedagogy. 


For librarians and elemen- 
tary school teachers, reliable 


sign posts are furnished by 


THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


which offers evaluations of new books 
suggests devices for encourag- 


ing children to read . . . presents 
classroom activities evaluates 
current educational trends .. . and 


generally points the best course in the 
lively trafic of work with children, 
whether in library or classroom. 


€ 
| ay C. Certain, Editor 
THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


Box 67, N. End Sta. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Two dollars and fifty cents a year 

















“Virtually every serious library 


will want this quarterly.” 


CuHarites E. WILLIAMSON, 
Director, Columbia University 
Libraries 


THE 
AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR 


A Quarterly Published 
by 


PHI BETA KAPPA 


A magazine written and edited by 
pioneers in the realms of thought and 
achievement—for persons who have 
little time for reading beyond their 
own fields, and desire to spend that 
time in the company of alert minds 
capable of lively opinions. 


Henry Gopparp Leacu, editor of 
The Forum, calls it “one of the best 
edited magazines in America.” 


Selections from Recent and 
Forthcoming Issues 


MAX ASCOLI—Duice et Decus pro Dictatore 
PAUL BIXLER—Horace Mann: Mustard Seed 


Cc. DELISLE BURNS—From Political Partics to 
ivil War 


HUGH CABOT—Hurdiles for Young Doctors 
JEAN CHARLOT—Painter’s Insight, Public's 
Sight 


MARK VAN DOREN—Let the Movies Be Natural 
ROBERT FLETCHER—The First Co-Eds 


DR. ALICE HAMILTON—Industry Declares a 
New War 


WALTER M. HORTON—The New Orthodoxy 


JOSEPH HUDNUT—Architecture Discevers the 
Present 


HANS KOHN—The Twilight of Nationalism 
STERLING LAMPRECHT—Man’s Place in Nature 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR—Pawns for Fascism—Our 
Lower Middle Class 


SUBSCRIPTION $2 a YEAR 
$3.50 for 2 Years $5 for 3 Years 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
145 West 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Gene F eles 


ENE FOWLER, who describes himself as 

“an American peasant,” and has been 
called “the Rabelais of the Rockies,” was born 
in Denver, Colo., in 1891. His family lived on 
the west bank of Mullen’s Mill Ditch, on the 
wrong side of the railroad tracks, but bounda- 
ries have never meant anything to Gene 
Fowler, who inevitably rose to be a Person. 
Columnists leap at the chance to mention his 
latest bright sally, or his maddest adventure, 
and smart society continually bubbles with a 
Fowler anecdote. His name is news and his 
exploits have taken him into many fantastic 
fields, ranging from acting as companion to 
Queen Marie of Roumania during her Amer- 
ican tour, to managing prize fighters and 
wrestlers. 

Gene Fowler came into the world as Eugene 
Devlan and thru a family upheaval had used 
three names by the time he was six. Finally, 
a step-father adopted him, giving him his 
present surname. His ancestry is a mixture 
of Protestant Irish and Pennsylvania Dutch on 
his mother’s side, and Irish with a dash of 
French on his father’s. He feels that he is 
“a most friendly person, much as a mongrel 
is friendly, and that anyone who gives him a 
pat on the back earns his immediate and un- 
questioning devotion.” 


He was educated in the public schools of 
Denver, where his boyish pranks greyed the 
heads of the faculty and almost disrupted the 
School Board. The University of Colorado 
numbered him among its ranks for a year, 
when he “washed dishes, mooned in rhyme, 
carried laundry, became exposed to small-pox, 
tended furnaces, tried to milk a cow, stole 
things to eat, and drank more than was good 
for him.” 

When he was thirteen his mother died but 
he had learned the hard road of independence 
since he was ten, working as apprentice in a 
taxidermist’s shop, where the oder of animal 
flesh made him almost wholly a vegetarian. 
His real career started when he became a 
printer’s devil in the press and composing 
rooms of the Merchant’s Publishing Company 
and came under the spell of the great ma- 
chines and the racy talk of the printers. 


Then he worked as a reporter on several 
Denver newspapers, sorely trying the city edi- 
tors with his escapades. Succumbing to the 
lure of the east, he came to New York, where 
he worked for the Daily Mirror, later became 
managing editor of the New York American, 
promotion manager for the King features 
Syndicate, and managing editor of the Morn 
ing Telegraph. 


At some point during his meteoric career, 
Fowler retired with his wife and children to 
Fire Island, a long narrow sand-bar, lying off 
Bay Shore. Long Island. There he paused for 
breath, and during the pause wrote two novels 
—Trumpet in the Dust and Shoe the Wild 





GENE FOWLER 


Mare, which definitely marked him as a born 
story-teller. His next book, The Great Mouth- 
piece, the first of his informal biographies, 
put him in the best-seller class—and then in 
evitably Hollywood bagged him as a prize 
lion, and for the past eight years he has been 
one of the highest paid scenarists, dazzling the 
film colony with his unconventional wit, and 
amazing them with his extraordinary collec 
tion of pets. 

“I’m going to write a book about my eigh 
teen pets,” he once said. “There’s a honeybear, 
which hanged himself, and my frog Zooker, 
dead, too, I’m sorry to say, and my lamented 
friend the naked hen. That was when I was 
in Denver. An actor who was an ex-tailor 
owned her. She never grew any feathers, so 
he made a little coat and skirt for her. They 
had to go to the laundry sometime, and when 
they did, she got pneumonia and died. And 
then there’s my parrot, Chester. I missed 
Chester so much that I used to call him up 
long-distance from Hollywood, and it was so 
expensive the studio brought him out.” 

The recently published Salute to Yesterday 
is replete with mirth in the characteristic 
Fowler style. Perhaps the author is best 
summed up by his own statement: “The only 
difference between Mr. Fowler and his fellow 
peasants was the fact that they worked hard 
and long to keep soul and body together, 
whereas Mr. Fowler worked just as hard and 
just as long to keep soul and body apart.” 

Fowler recently signed a new Hollywood 
contract for some incredible sum, with a 
clause exacting his pay in daily installments. 





